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THE FRAMING-TALE?* 


When Chaucer decided to write a series of tales boxed in the 
frame of a Canterbury pilgrimage he essayed a form of literature 
already very ancient, though no previous writer had looked so far 
as he into the artistic possibilities of the type. The earliest series 
of boxed stories that we have is that of the Westcar Papyrus, an 
ancient Egyptian document, which survives in a mutilated condi- 
tion but is sufficiently complete to make clear that it presents us 
with the literary form in question. The sons of King Khufu or 
Cheops tell each a tale of magic until one of them cries out that 
there lives a magician who surpasses those of whom the stories have 
been told. Accordingly the magician referred to is summoned by 
royal command and exhibits his powers in the royal presence. The 
papyrus belongs possibly to an age when the delineation of char- 
acter was unknown to literary art. Certainly, if we omit a few 
passages of primitive humor which describe the great age of the 
magician and his enormous voracity, a humor which is not for the 
modern adult reader, the entire interest of the document lies in its 
great antiquity, in the feats of magic described, and in the fact 


1This essay was originally intended as a chapter of a treatise on the 
Canterbury Tales. A draft of this treatise was completed about 1917, 
but I decided to lay the manuscript aside for five or ten years in order 
to revise it to better purpose. Unfortunately, I have since become in- 
tensely interested in other subjects, and my recollections of some matters 
are not so clear as I could wish. The essay is therefore presented with 
very little revision in the hope that, whatever may be its defects, it may 
justify itself in the eyes of the class of readers for whom it is intended. 
No attempt is made at a history of the framing tale, or at an inventory 
of such collections. I have merely tried to discuss a few examples of out- 
standing interest, and these from the point of view of literary art rather 
than of genetic connection. 
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that the author is using a literary device later used by Boccaccio 
and Chaucer. One would be glad indeed to recover the formula 
for laying bare the bottom of a lake in order to recover a lost 
jewel; or for making a crocodile of wax which will become a live 
one when thrown into the water but when picked up by the tail 
will again be a thing of wax. The reader recalls how Moses’ rod 
became a serpent, and how he laid bare the bottom of the sea. And 
here the interest of most modern readers will probably end.? 

But in India the collections of boxed tales were far more finished 
in their execution. They belong largely to the type of moral tale. 
The Panchatantra and the Hitopadesha tell fables about animals 
resembling the fables of Aesop; and are thickly sown with shrewd, 
and not infrequently with noble proverbs, for the coinage of which 
the highly reflective mind of the Hindu had a striking aptitude. 
As often as a jackal or a tortoise wishes to enforce his point he tells 
a fable to illustrate it, and in the secondary fable some animal will 
point a remark with yet another fable. The Hitopadesha is a series 
of stories told by a renowned sage who has undertaken to enlighten 
the simple-minded sons of a prince. With amazing optimism he 
promises to do this in the space of six moons. Including this outer 
frame-work of the sage and the princes as the first story, we find 
that the Hitopadesha occasionally presents a story within a story 
within a story within a story; which may be conveniently expressed 
by saying that the story is sometimes involved to the fourth degree. 

The esteem in which we shall hold the literary art of the Hito- 
padesha will depend on whether our attention is directed to the 
boxing-process or to the fables which are thus boxed. The boxing 
evinces a perverse ingenuity. A fable clogs the action of the fable 
in which it is inserted to such a degree that perhaps only one who 
has learned the Hitopadesha by heart, as the Hindus and the Chi- 
nese habitually do learn books, will have a clear idea which story 
is resumed when another is finished. Somadeva, the author of the 
most extensive and involved of all collections of boxed stories in 
Sanskrit, declared that in weaving story into story he had not 


2On the Westcar Papyrus consult: Die Mdrchen des Papyrus Westcar. 
Herausgegeben von Adolf Erman, Berlin, 1890; Egyptian Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Papyri. First Series. IVth to XIIth Dynasty. Edited by 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, London, 1895, pp. 46-47. The Literature of the 
Ancient Egyptian, by E, A. Wallis Budge, London, 1914, pp. 25-36. 
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aspired to a reputation for ingenuity but had sought to assist the 
memory. But it is difficult for an occidental mind to conceive how 
the process could have even a mnemonic value. 

Regarded in themselves the animal-fables possess very consider- 
able interest. Real art is shown in the presentation of character, 
and along with much shrewd and pointed wisdom in the proverbs 
there is a truly interesting humor alike in the speeches and in the 
conduct of the animal-personages. It has often been remarked 
that in the Indian fables the animals speak not in character for 
the animals that they really are but like human beings. The imme- 
morial respect and indeed veneration of the Hindus for the lower 
animals rendered this for them a natural method. And no doubt 
the idea of a cat or a jackal professing pious practices, such as fast- 
ing and ablutions, is to the Hindu less amusing than to us. Never- 
theless the situations of the Hindu fable have their inevitable 
humor for all readers, and it is the professed purpose of the author 
to amuse while he instructs. The remark that the animals talk 
like human beings and not like animals should not be too rigidly 
construed. The fable-makers are not destitute of powers of obser- 
vation, and show a limited measure of fancy in fitting observed facts 
of animal life with anthropomorphic interpretations. 

I have already remarked that the sanguine philosopher of the 
Hitopadesha offers to educate the foolish princes in the short space 
of six moons. The tone of the book clearly implies that he is suc- 
cessful. This is a ludicrous exaggeration of the power of education 
to educate. If a man is really a fool a life-time will do little to edu- 
cate him. But further than this it is difficult to conceive how the 
recital of the brief fables of the Hitopadesha, thirty-four in number, 
could possibly have been spread over a period so long as even six 
moons. This period would more than suffice for a diligent stu- 
dent to learn the Sanskrit language and read the entire Hito- 
padesha in the original; whereas the princes and their teacher have 
their Sanskrit to start with. And the fables are recited at only 
four sittings, and anybody can read the whole book easily in an 
afternoon—in a translation. It is not that the fable-makers and 
collectors had that disregard of time which to our eyes seems spe- 
cifically oriental. Rather is it that in literary narrative time is, 
after all, a matter of very limited importance. The less we are re- 
minded of its passage the more vivid the illusion of the narrative. 
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An astonishing amount of labor and ingenuity has been wasted in 
the discussion how many days it took Chaucer’s Pilgrims to go 
from Southwark to Canterbury—a discussion as futile as that of 
the so-called unity of time in the drama. 

Sometimes the frame of a series of tales is a real story; some- 
times it is merely a situation to which the author reverts as often 
as he finishes a tale. In the latter case all the stories are told by 
the same person and with the same purpose, and not infrequently 
this purpose is to delay action on the part of the listener. Thus 
the Sanskrit Seventy Tales by a Parrot are intended to delay a 
woman who is bent on a love-affair; and, in Arabian literature, 
Scheherazade tells the Arabian Nights in such an entertaining 
manner that her husband repeatedly defers his intention of putting 
her to death, and finally decides to let her live. In the Sankrit 
Twenty-Five Tales by a Vampire the stories are all told by the - 
Vampire in order to make the King speak and thereby undo a 
task which for reasons of magic must be accomplished in perfect 
silence. In collections of this description, greatly as the stories 
may vary in subject and character, there can, of course, be abso- 
lutely no thought of differentiating the tales according to the 
character of their respective narrators, or to the situation under 
which each story is told. For there is but one narrator, and a 
single situation, the situation which is repeated as often as the 
story is told. Furthermore, even in those collections where the 
stories are told by different persons, the adaptation of the tale to 
the character of the teller is scarcely attempted. Chaucer intro- 
duced a nearly new principle into the art of framing tales when he 
assigned romances to his Knight and his Squire, tales of low life 
to his Miller and his Reeve, and religious stories to his Prioress and 
his Second Nun. 

The boxed tales of the Hindus were translated into various lan- 
guages of India, and occur in Arabic, in Persian and in Syriac. 
Even in the far-off language of Mongolia there are extant three 
series of the type, with indications that yet a fourth, the so-called 
Seventy Tales by a Parrot once existed in this language.* And so 
congenial did Hindu authors find the process of boxing or framing 
that we find it extensively practised in their epic poetry, as in the 


See Julg, Mongolische Marchensammlungen, Einleitung. 
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Mahabharata. That the process was practised in epic poetry a 
thousand years earlier and more, in the Odyssey of the Greeks, 
seems never to have been correlated with the history of the framing- 
tale, and I may be pardoned therefore for dwelling at some length 
upon a matter so important. As a tale-framer Homer is the most 
interesting, and for Europe and America the most widely known 
of all the predecessors of Chaucer. There will undoubtedly be 
some who prefer the stories of the Decameron to the fairytales 
which Odysseus recites to Alcinous, but unquestionably the Odyssey 
presents the more artistic setting of one tale within another. 

Wilhelm Grimm collected some nine wonder-stories bearing each 
its striking resemblance to the story of Polyphemus. In all of 
these the hero saves his life by blinding a powerful enemy—a giant, 
an ogre or the devil. In five the enemy is a cannibal; in five he 
has but a single eye; in four the hero escapes by covering himself 
with the skin of a ram or of a sheep; in one he escapes the conse- 
quences of his deed by giving himself a pun-name, calling himself 
“Self” just as Odysseus said his name was Oirs which means 
“ Nobody.” In another analog the hero hangs all night long from 
a hen perch, as Odysseus from the belly of the ram; in another the 
enemy throws stones at the hero’s raft; and there are other re- 
semblances.* 

Furthermore in Grimm’s fairy-tales and in Somadeva’s Hindu 
collection entitled “ The Ocean of the Streams of Story ” we have 
striking analogs to the story of Circe, the Hindu version knitting 
together features of the stories of Charybdis, of Nausicaa and 
Phaeacia, of Calypso and of Circe. “ The hero of the tale, a Brah- 
man named Saktideva, is saved from a great whirlpool, like Ulysses, 
by climbing into the branches of a fig-tree which overhangs it. He 
is then carried through the air to the Golden City and is there 
entertained by the Vidyadhari (or fairy) queen who is destined to 
have a mortal for her husband. ‘ Many as are the noble Vidyad- 
haris that my father has proposed to me, I have refused them all, 
and am still a maiden’ (like Nausicaa). But before a marriage 


* Since this was written Sir James Frazer has published as an appendix 
to his edition of Apollodorus in the Loeb Library, a collection of thirty- 
six variants of the story of Polyphemus. My attention has been called to 
this collection by my friend Professor A. M. Harmon. 
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can be arranged Saktideva is suddenly conveyed back to his father’s 
house, and marries his original love the princess Kanarekha.” © 
These illustrations make perfectly clear how closely the tales to 
Alcinous resemble the fairy-stories that circulate in the folk-lore 
of nations, but to conclude as has frequently been done, that they 
originally existed independently one of another; that they were 
originally told of nameless heroes and laid in nameless countries ; 
and that they gradually gathered about the commanding person- 
ality of the resourceful Odysseus very much as in the Middle Ages 
all manner of tales gathered about the figures of Charlemagne or 
Alexander; and that Homer, by whom we mean the poet to whom 
the Odyssey owes its essential greatness, found them already in 
their places; this is unwarrantable. The stories collected by Soma- 
deva are not unlikely to contain matter directly descended from the 
Odyssey, and modified as it passed for centuries from mouth to 
mouth or from manuscript to manuscript. And the adventures of 
the Arabic sailor Sindbad contain one which so closely resembles 
the story of Polyphemus as to suggest that the Arabs did not so 
utterly disregard the imaginative literature of Greece as has fre- 
quently been represented. In fact we cannot be absolutely sure 
that the tales to Alcinous were not of the poet’s own invention. 
And indeed the hypothesis that the tales in question, however 
they may have originated, were first associated with Odysseus by 
Homer himself, gains plausibility from the fact that the epic is 
elsewhere occupied with tale-boxing. Besides the stories of Odys- 
seus to Alcinous there are those of Nestor and Menelaus to Tele- 
machus, there is the song of Demodocus concerning Ares and 
Aphrodite, and there are the autobiographies exchanged by Odys- 
seus and the swineherd Eumaeus. Odysseus, while in disguise, 
tells yet other stories to explain his arrival in Ithaca. And when 
the ghosts tell Odysseus their histories, or the Old Man of the Sea 
tells Menelaus of the murder of Agamemnon, we actually reach 
involution to the third degree: a tale within a tale within a tale. 
The fact that the poet nowhere practises tale-framing merely for 
tale-framing, has generally obscured to students, whether of Greek 
or of other literatures, the fact that he is a remarkable tale-framer. 
He also exhibits an extraordinary skill. The result is no matter 


5 Munro, Odyssey XIII-XXIV, p. 293. 
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of mere ingenuity nor of mnemonic value, but of artistic beauty. 
The Odyssey does not wholly escape a charge of longueurs and 
tedious passages, but these are never due to the boxing of tale 
within tale. Indeed to readers not a few it is precisely in the 
stories to Alcinous that the poem reaches its supreme interest. And 
nowhere does one story, containing or contained, blur or impede 
another. Whatever the degree of involution, whether we have tale 
within tale, or tale within tale within tale, the narrative, framed or 
framing, is interesting and often intensely so. The perfunctory 
repetition of a mere situation, which we have seen to be a charac- 
teristic defect of Sanskrit method, is discreetly avoided. Only 
once is the long discourse of Odysseus to Alcinous interrupted, 
and then in the most natural and graceful way,—as if to make us 
aware that the Phaeacians are rapt in wonder as they listen,— 
without really breaking the thread of Odysseus’ narrative. Nestor 
and Menelaus both receive Telemachus in their homes and tell 
him their adventures, but no third hero repeats the situation. And 
the accounts of Telemachus at Pylus and at Sparta are true pic- 
tures of travel, as varied as they are interesting and beautiful. 

To the question how far are the framed tales of the Odyssey 
adapted to the characters of the tellers, I fancy there will be no 
unanimous answer. The inserted stories are for the most part 
portions of the personal history of the tellers. The exceptions are 
the songs of Demodocus and a few mendacious stories told by 
Odysseus to fortify his disguise. The songs are suited to the pro- 
fession of the minstrel, the lies are suited to the wise man of an 
age when cunning was a large part of wisdom. On the other hand 
the long series of adventures in fairy-land occasionally seems to 
show that Odysseus was not originally their hero. In particular, it 
is not quite obviously like the prudent Odysseus to enter the cave 
of Polyphemus, and yet more fool-hardy for him thrice to taunt a 
giant who can throw so far. For the rest it is precisely in the 
Cyclops’ den that Odysseus displays his greatest self-command, 
resourcefulness and cunning. Again Odysseus is a proverb for 
conjugal fidelity. What then of his relations with Circe and 
Calypso? Do these merely reflect an age when the highest fidelity 
was rude and imperfect or are they adventures originally belonging 
to another hero? 

It is in the story told to Odysseus by the ghost of Agamemnon 
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that characterization of the kind we are seeking especially occurs. 
A brave warrior, an affectionate brother and a mighty paladin, 
Agamemnon is nevertheless too small a man for his high position. 
He becomes morose and vengeful when Calchas and Achilles oppose 
him ; he is subject to panic and despair ; the wounding of Menelaus 
calls forth a stream of mournful eloquence for which it is imme- 
diately shown that there is no cause. On the celebrated night of 
the supplications to Achilles, the night which Diomed and Odysseus 
spend in action, it is Agamemnon who most loses his self-command, 
who plucks his hair and wallows in discouragement. On several 
occasions he incurs a reprimand from one of his subordinates. 
That the treachery of Clytemnestra should inspire his ghost with 
bitterness toward all women is eminently like him. In fact no 
characters of the Odyssey speak and act more in character than the 
ghosts in the Eleventh Book. Antikleia, the mother of Odysseus, is 
an especially fine example. It is remarkable with how much 
womanly, maternal interest she is surrounded in a very few lines. 

The situation amid which Odysseus tells of his hair-breadth 
escapes is one of profound serenity and peace. After his last ship- 
wreck the wanderer is cast among a fairy-folk, the Phaeacians, 
gracious and hospitable. Perceiving that the stranger has suffered 
sorrows they make a united effort to infuse into his soul a portion 
of their contagious joy. Nausicaa, a thing of sweetest dignity and 
discretion, yet with eyes sparkling with the expectation of love, 
gives him his first welcome; and except for one little discord, with- 
out which the situation might seem unreal—it is a quarrel from 
which Odysseus emerges easily triumphant—all Phaeacia joins in 
an effort to charm every ache out of his soul. Then, exactly when 
it becomes appropriate that Odysseus should contribute to the 
entertainment of his host, he is made to tell his story. 

Boccaccio did not make the acquaintance of Homer till after he 
had finished the Decameron. It is therefore a striking coincidence 
that he made the frame to his tales, which is also their background, 
one of deep serenity. He assures us that his stories were in- 
tended for women. Bentley—heaven knows why—declared that 
the Odyssey was intended for women. The agony and desolation 
of the plague at Florence, from which Pampinea and the rest re- 
tire to the hills north and east of the city, intensifies the sense of 
comfort and repose which the story-tellers find in their secluded 
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retreat, which is described with such particularity that scholars 
have been eager to identify it. Perhaps, too, the plague tends to 
explain, as a natural effect of the demoralizing sorrows ffom which 
they have fled, the excessive and unreal frequency with which Boc- 
caccio introduces tales of a licentious nature, some of them told 
even by the ladies. But whereas Nausicaa is no mere vision of 
lovely womanhood as it never existed but truly human, sweet, digni- 
fied and normal, and certain other Phaeacians are only less real 
and human, Boccaccio’s seven ladies and three gentlemen belong 
very nearly to still life. They live, move and have their being only 
as do figures in a tapestry. Even the incident where the ladies, in 
a cool secluded spot, disrobe and bathe has less of animption and 
joy than many a picture. i 

There is but one place where the setting of the Decajneron be- 
tween tale and tale assumes the full character of sr and this 
is of course the quarrel between the servants Licisca and Tindaro, 
which is as if the spirit of Boccaccio’s stories had overflowed into 
their setting, and besides relieving the monotony of the plan gives 
to the whole Decameron an air of unity which perfect sephration of 
the tales from the setting could not have achieved. 


The effect of the setting as a whole, however, a, of a 


background, dim, and unobstrusive. Dioneo alone of the ten narra- 
tors makes a distinct—by no means is it a rsiking—impfeeion of 
individuality. M. Hauvette, indeed, discovers traces of the quality 
in a few others, but he does so by conscientious exploration, and I 
doubt whether his is not one of those illusions to which over-minute 
examinations are subject. The introductions and conclusions, the 
links between tale and tale of the Decameron are like the letters 
of a friend who has nothing to relate, but has confidence that be- 
tween friend and friend the mere lack of news is good news and 
welcome. Everybody is happy therefore there is no hisjory to be 
told. There is a charm about these ten figures, scarcety any of 
whom can be called a character. We watch them as we might 
watch the costumes and decorous motions of a lawn part without 
knowing who is who, or what he or she is like. : 

The nature of this setting gives Boccaccio the widegt possible 
freedom in the selection and assignment of the tales. Traces of 
an effort to fit the tale to the teller are at best faint and sporadic. 
Even the ladies tell tales that are licentious ; even Dioneo tells two 
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that are not, one of them being the story of Griselda to which, 
indeed, he imparts a neo-pagan tone and an occasional comment of 
blunt common sense which Petrarch, for pietistic reasons, sup- 
pressed when he re-told the story after Boccaccio. Boccaccio is pre- 
occupied with other considerations than the character of his story- 
tellers, with considerations that may be classed as mathematical 
and structural; with mass, variety, proportion, symmetry and 
rhythm. No other collection of anything like the same number of 
framed tales gives such an effect of harmonious unity and whole- 
ness “ Boccaccio,” says M. Hauvette, “desired that his hundred 
tales should appear in a fixed order, capable of giving them a cer- 
tain cohesion, of introducing into them an element of variety, and 
of so contriving the pauses that their periodic return brings out the 
symmetry of the plan.”*® One thinks almost of the subtle and 
elusive irregularities which point and emphasize the unity of the 
Parthenon. Everywhere is the feeling for design that characterizes 
the races of the Mediterranean. 

It is worth observing that certain types of story included in the 
Canterbury Tales are absent from the Decameron. There is in the 
Italian collection no animal fable, like the Nun’s Priest’s Tale; 
neither is there any story that treats religion seriously and with 
respect, or that employs the supernatural except where the super- 
natural is due to magic. Neither does Boccaccio anywhere give us 
a homily in place of a story. The romantic, the tragic, the comic 
and the picaresque—these are the great notes to which the author 
confines himself. Friars and priests frequently occur, but they are 
almost invariably rascals. Says Mr. Hutton: “The only son of 
Saint Francis illumined with light and piety is the confessor of 
Ser Ciappelletto, and he has no name and is, I fear, quickly for- 
gotten.”* He is indeed a mere foil to set forth the amazing clever- 
ness and hypocrisy of the sinner whom he confesses and absolves.* 
The omission of religious stories may be accounted for by the fact 
that it was not until long after writing the Decameron that Boc- 
caccio became a pietist; or it may be due to an artistic perception 
that stories of medieval saints would have sorted ill with a pleasure 


*Henri Hauvette, Boccace, Biude Biographique et Littéraire, 1914, p. 
212. 

7 Edward Hutton, Giovanni Boccaccio, A Biographical Study, 1910, p. 
309. ® Decameron, First Day, First Story. 
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excursion where the mirth was frequently broad, and where the 
romantic tales centered generally about that passion of love toward 
which ecclesiastical tradition showed the profoundest aversion. It 
cannot be shown that the omission of any fable concerning beasts 
or birds was deliberately artistic, though I cannot but think the 
inclusion of such matter would have discorded with the tone of the 
Decameron. Furthermore the Roman de Renard owes much of its 
color to its burlesque of the Chansons de Gestes. With these the 
Italy of Boccaccio was losing acquaintance. Neither does the 
Decameron anywhere exhibit the spirit of burlesque. 

“In Chaucer,” says Mr. Hutton, the tales often weary us, but 
the tellers never do; in Boccaccio the tales never weary us, but the 
tellers always do.” That the tellers in Boccaccio do not exactly 
weary us is solely due to the fact that they are used as a foil for 
the tales which are the real purport of the book. But even in the 
stories themselves action and situation are of vastly more account 
than the character of the personages. To describe a character of 
the Decameron you almost have to tell the story in which he ap- 
pears. There is rarely a portrait, or a description of costume or 
manner of life. Personages are rarely visualized. It is only in 
the dialogues that we are at all apt to see individuality delicately 
rendered, and dialogue is not at all prominent as an instrument of 
narration. 

The style of the Decameron is a remarkable achievement. The 
first commentator on Dante, and the first occidental man of letters 
since the dark ages to read either Homer or Tacitus, Boccaccio’s 
personal history was of a nature to foster his natural instinct for 
style, and indeed in the Teseide style is almost the only merit. It 
is the weakness of Cicero, as he himself admitted, to be somewhat 
turgid and wordy, a defect which has frequently characterized 
modern Italian prose. It would therefore be unreasonable to ex- 
pect of Boccaccio, a diligent student of Cicero, the Attic simplicity 
of another school. The style of the Decameron is somewhat com- 
plicated, but fortunately the author had now learned to mingle the 
directness and point of good conversation with his more artificial 
graces. And the Decameron gives us a style such as is rarely found 
in European prose from the dark ages until the sixteenth century or 
later. It is immeasurably superior to the floridity of his early 


® There is a large body of excellent prose in Old Icelandic. The Welsh 
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work which fairly wallows in fine writing, and it is equally superior 
to the awkwardness of Chaucer’s prose treatises. Indeed, this last 
circumstance is a powerful argument that Chaucer never read the 
Decameron, or at least never made himself intimate with it. That 
he knew none of the other collections of framed tales which I have 
discussed I take for granted. 


HENRY BARRETT HINCKLEY 
New Haven, Conn. 





CHAUCER AND THE PERVIGILIUM VENERIS 


It has long been known that the beautiful lines which open 
the Canterbury Tales were derived by Chaucer in part from 
earlier sources. Similar descriptions of spring have been pointed 
out in Guido’s Historia Troiae,’ Vincent de Beauvais’s Speculum 
Naturale,? Boccaccio’s Ameto? and Filocolo.* This article presents 
yet another parallel. 

The Pervigilium Veneris is an anonymous Latin poem, written 
about the second century A. D. to celebrate the festival of Venus, 
which was held during the first three days of April (cf. Ovid, 
Fasti, tv. 1-162). The poem, supposedly written on the eve of the 
festival, praises Venus (often calling her Dione) as the bringer of 
life-giving showers, the goddess of fertility, and the copulatrix 
amorum who gives to each creature its mate. All are summoned 
to appear at her court by the refrain which is repeated at intervals 
throughout the poem: Cras amet qui numquam amavit, quique 
amavit cras amet. Here follow the lines which especially resemble 
Chaucer: * 


Mabinogion not infrequently has passages of peculiar beauty. But the 
merits of these monuments do not especially invite comparison with the 
prose of Boccaccio. Old Irish prose I am not competent to judge. 

1 Skeat’s Chaucer, v. 1-2. 

2J. S. P. Tatlock, “ Boccaccio and the Plan of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales,” Anglia, xxxvit (1913), 86-88. Professor Tatlock also includes the 
significant lines from Guido. 

°J. L. Lowes, “The Franklin’s Tale, The Teseide, and The Filocolo,” 
Modern Philology, xv (1918), 707. 

* My text and line numberings follow those of the edition by Cecil Cle- 
menti, Oxford Press, 1911. Mr. Clementi brings together in one volume 
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Whan that Aprille with his shoures 
sote 

The droghte of Marche hath perced 
to the rote, 

And bathed every veyne in swich 
licour, 

Of which vertu engendred is the 
flour ; 

Whan Zephirus eek with his swete 
breeth 

Inspired hath in every holt and 
heeth 

The tendre croppes, and the yonge 
sonne 

Hath in the Ram his halfe cours 
y-ronne, 

And smale fowles maken melodye, 


81 


Ipsa venas atque mentem permeanti 
spiritu 

Intus occultis gubernat procreatrix 
viribus (P. V. 16-17) 

Et nemus comam resolvit de maritis 
imbribus. (P. V. 3) 

Ipsa surgentes papillas® de Favoni 
spiritu 

Urget in toros tepentes.® 

(P. V. 23-24) 


Et canoras non tacere diva iussit 


That slepen al the night with open alites. (P. V. 85) 
ye, Detinenda est tota noctis pervigilia 
(So priketh hem nature in hir canticis. (P. V. 58) 


corages) 


It is idle to insist that Chaucer drew his lines from this source 
rather than another, since we know that he read Guido’s history 
and probably read one or both of the passages mentioned from 
Boccaccio. (Indeed, these authors may themselves have used the 
P.V. as a source). But Professor Lowes has repeatedly demon- 
strated for us the amazingly retentive and associative qualities of 
Chaucer’s mind, which frequently combined in a single sentence 
material from half a dozen sources. Had Chaucer read the Per- 
vigilium Veneris, he must inevitably have remembered it when 
writing the opening lines of the Prologue. There are several indi- 
cations that he did so. First, his use of the word “ veyne ” (venas) 
and his description of the birds’ song are more closely akin to the 


the two extant Mss. of. the poem, with facsimiles of the same, his recon- 
struction of the text, and a translation in verse form. 

5 papillas. There is a play on the meanings a) “a nipple on the breast,” 
and b) “the bud of a flower.” [Clementi’s note.] 

®toros tepentes. Clementi reads “nodos feraces.” The earlier manu- 
script (ca. 8th cent.) reads “ notos penates ”; the later one (ca. 10th cent.) 
reads “ totos pentes ”. I follow another editor (Nisard, Collect. des auteurs 
latins, Paris, 1878), in reading “toros tepentes”’, which is closer to the 
later manuscript and also to Chaucer’s “holt and heeth.” 
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P.V. than to the other passages mentioned. Second, the P. V. 
accounts for his dating the Prologue in the first days of April. The 
passages in both Guido and the Ameto date the beginning of spring 
from the sun’s first entering the Ram, which in Chaucer’s time 
would occur on March 12.7 But Chaucer fixes his date after the 
sun’s completion of the first half of its course in the Ram, which 
would bring him approximately to April 1.8 This change is satis- 
factorily explained if we assume that Chaucer recalled lines in the 
P. V. similar to his own and remembered that the season which it 
celebrated began on the first of April. 

I have also observed two other interesting verbal parallels. One 
occurs in the Franklin’s Tale, F 907-8: 


Which May had peynted with his softe shoures 
This gardin ful of leves and of flowers. 


Ipsa gemmis purpurantem pingit annum floridis. 
(P. V. 22) 


The other is found in the Parlement of Foules, ll. 302-5: 


And in a launde, upon an hille of Cras Dione iura dicit fulta sublimi 
floures, throno. (P.V. 6) 
Was set this noble goddesse Nature; Iussit Hyblaeis tribunal stare diva 

floribus (P. V. 61) 
Of braunches were hir halles and hir Cras amorum copulatrix inter um- 
boures, bras arborum 
Y-wrought after hir craft and hir Implicat casas virentes de flagello 
mesure, myrteo. (P. V. 4-5) 


There is no passage similar to this in Alanus’s De Planctu Naturae, 
from which Chaucer tells us that his description of Nature was 
taken. 


* Astrolabe, I. 1, 12. 

SI agree with Tatlock (op. cit., p. 88), that it is a mistake to interpret 
Chaucer’s lines as meaning the second half of the sun’s course in the Ram, 
in order to make this date accord with that of April 18 given in the Intro- 
duction to the Man of Law’s Prologue, ll. 5-6. It seems illogical to men- 
tion the date when April relieved the drought of March if more than half 
of April was already past. Nor would Chaucer be likely to give a date 
aczording to the sun’s position in the Ram when the sun had already been 
nearly a week in the Bull, which it entered on April 11. More probably, 
Chaucer is following the P.V. in making April 1 the beginning of the 
spring season (or the season of showers), while dating his own journey by 
the rather general reference in 1. 19, “in that season on a day.” 
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It is possible that the Parlement of Foules is indebted to the 
Pervigilium Veneris for more than a verbal parallel. Certainly, 
Chaucer’s portrait of Nature is closer to the copulatriz amorum of 
the Latin poem than to the sermonizing goddess, Natura, in 
Alanus’s work. The obvious objection will be raised that Chaucer is 
writing of Nature, while the P. V. celebrates Venus. But Chaucer 
places Nature in the garden of Venus, for which he has a pre- 
cedent in the Roman de la Rose. Jean de Meun’s Nature, how- 
ever, is far different from Chaucer’s goddess who unites lovers in 
the connubial bonds and gives them desired happiness. The latter 
is much more like Venus, or Dione, in the P. V. A further parallel 
between the two poems is the attitude taken by their authors. 
Chaucer pictures himself as one to whom love is denied and who 
must watch the happiness of others. At the end of his poem the 
birds go off singing, while the author awakes and resumes his 
search for a knowledge of love. His lines should be read and com- 
pared with the following passage near the end of the P. V.: 

Ecce! iam subter genestas explicant tauri latus, 
Quisquis tutus quo tenetur coniugale foedere. 
Subter umbras cum maritis, ecce! balantum greges; 
Et canoras non tacere diva iussit alites, 

Iam loquaces ore rauco stagna cygni perstrepunt: 
Adsonat Terei puella subter umbram populi, 


Ut putes motus amoris ore dici musico, 
Et neges queri sororem de marito barbaro. 


Illa cantat, nos tacemus. Quando ver venit meum? 
Quando fiam uti chelidon, ut tacere desinam? (P. V. 82-92) 


In mood and situation, it seems to me that this passage has much 
in common with Chaucer’s poem. With the other parallels noted, 
this shows at least a probability that Chaucer knew and used the 
Pervigilium Veneris. 

JOHN E. HANKINS 

University of Kansas 





“ALLAS! ALLAS! THAT EVER LOVE WAS SINNE!” 


Most readers of Chaucer, I suppose, interpret the Wife of Bath’s 
exclamation, “ Allas! allas! that ever love was sinne!”+ as an ex- 


1The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. W. W. Skeat, The Canter- 
bury Tales, D, 614. 
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pression of the troubled emotion she feels for having enjoyed five 
husbands though she knows that neither the scholastics nor the 
early church fathers (particularly St. Jerome, whose arguments she 
adroitly turns and reverses to suit the needs of her own position) * 
look with favor upon multiple marriage. Another interpretation, 
which it is the purpose of this note to present, is possible and, I 
hope, acceptable; at any rate, it rather supplements than excludes 
the former interpretation.*® 
After the Wife of Bath has discussed marriage she discourses 
upon the free use of the generative organs and, praying God’s sym- 
pathy if she be in error, concludes that she will hold her husband 
to paying his fleshly debt frequently.t So much did she insist upon 
the payment of this debt that she was the torture and dismay of 
her old husbands,® and her fifth husband’s ability to pay it con- 
tributed in no small measure to her love for him.* She takes 
pleasure in the fact that her husbands told her she was sexually fit.” 
In all her references to sexual relationships, in fact, she exhibits a 
keen delight in fleshly indulgences, with no desire to limit them. 
Such inordinate indulgence, however, is viewed by the early 
fathers and by the scholastics, if not as sinful, at least as undesir- 
able. In the Summa Theologica the virtue of temperance may 


govern the pleasures of sexual intercourse ;* continency, one of the 
fruits of the Holy Ghost, has to do with the desires of the con- 
cupiscible faculty.® Sins are present in man, it is said, due to the 
fact that he follows the inclination of his sensitive appetite against 
the order of his reason; *° yet the guilt of a sin is lessened as the 


*A particularly noteworthy instance is: The Principal Works of St. 
Jerome, in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, VI, 
“ Against Jovinianus,” I, 36, and The Canterbury Tales, D, 115-38. For 
Chaucer and St. Jerome, see: W. W. Woollcombe, “Sources of the Wife 
of Bath’s Prologue,” in Essays on Chaucer, his Words and Works, 11 (10), 
293 ff.; T. R. Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer, 11, 292-95. 

®’ This note, furthermore, is not intended to relate to the discussion of 
Chaucer’s architectonic use of the sins, for which see: F. Tupper, “ Chaucer 
and the Seven Deadly Sins,” PMJA., xxix (1914), 93-128, and “ Chaucer’s 
Sinners and Sins,” JEGP., xv (1916), 56-106; and J. L. Lowes, “ Chaucer 
and the Seven Deadly Sins,” PMLA., xxx (1915), 237-371. 

*The Canterbury Tales, D, 1-162. 

5 Tbid., 215 ff. ® Thid., 505 ff. 7 Tbid., 607 f. 

§ St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, I, ii, 60: 5. 

® Tbid., I, ii, 70: 5. 20 Théd., ¥, ti, 71: 3. 
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impulse to sin is strengthened, although such impulse does not 
altogether excuse from sin if it does not render the act entirely in- 
voluntary.* Incontinency in marriage, moreover, is not assigned 
as a species of lust, since it is not connected with undue matter, but 
with other circumstances, which do not constitute the species of a 
moral act;** and the marriage act that is done out of sensuous 
pleasure is said to be a lesser sin than fornication, which, although 
it is a mortal sin, is said to be the least grievous species of lust.** 
St. Jerome, however, is more explicit ; he disapproves of any sexual 
intercourse except for the procreation of children. He who loves 
his own wife too ardently is considered disgraceful. A wise man 
should leve his wife with judgment, not with passion; he should 
govern his voluptuous impulses and not rush headlong into inter- 
course. “There is nothing blacker than to love a wife as if she 
were an adulteress.” Husbands and wives should dwell together 
according to knowledge, so that they may know what God wishes 
and desires, and that they may give honor to the weak vessel, 
woman. When a man abstains from intercourse, he honors his 
wife; when he does not abstain, it is evident that the opposite is 
true—he insults her. Wives, also, should let their husbands see 
their chaste behavior. As long as married persons revert to the 
practice in question in order that Satan may not tempt them, they 
are sowing to the flesh, and not to the spirit; “ he who sows to the 
flesh reaps corruption.” Since the outer man is corrupt, and since 
married persons have ceased to possess the blessing of incorruption 
characteristic of virgins, these persons should at least imitate 
the incorruption of the spirit by subsequent abstinence and exhibit 
in the mind that which they cannot show in the body. As Christ 
loves the Church holily, chastely, and without spot, husbands 
should love their wives in chastity.** 


11 Thid., I, ii, 73: 6; and 77: 6-7. 18 Toid., 1, ii, 154: 1. 

18 Tbid., I, ii, 154: 2 and 12. 

14 St. Jerome, op. cit., I, 20, 49, 7, 38, 16. 

Reginald Pecock, whose opinion regarding coition in marriage adumbrates 
that of John Milton in Paradise Lost (Iv, 309 ff., 741 ff.) and the Christian 
Doctrine (Prose Works, Iv, 225, 239 ff.), is the first churchman, so far as 
I know, materially to modify the attitude expressed by St. Jerome. In 
The Reule of Crysten Religioun (ed. W. C. Greet, HETS., 171, 1927), while 
treating as unlawful fleshliness whose end is sensual delight only (III, viii), 
advising wedded persons to forbear coition except for the cause of God’s 


2 
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Since Jankin read to her from St. Jerome against Jovinian,’® the 
Wife of Bath knows this father’s attitude towards incontinency in 
marriage as well as towards multiple marriage. Even though she 
easily convinces the Pardoner with her skilful argument for the 
free use of the organs of generation, her own emotions do not accept 
it as cogent. At least it does not, she feels, vindicate her from 
the inordinate use of them, even within the bonds of marriage. In 
extenuation of both causes of uneasiness—incontinency and several 
marriages—she pleads her inclination due to astrological influ- 
ences ; '* then exclaims pathetically : 


Allas! allas! that ever love was sinne! 

I folwed ay myn inclinacioun 

By vertu of my constellacioun; 

That made me I coude noght withdrawe 
My chambre of Venus from a good felawe.1’ 


Southeastern Oklahoma College KE. E. SLAUGHTER 





service and to perceive the sensual delight as little as possible (1m, viii), 
advising husband and wife not to abuse the privileges of wedlock (11, 
xxii) and to keep wedlock clean by avoiding bodily contact except when 
they hope to beget children (11, xxiii), Pecock admits as lawful the use 
of fleshly creatures which stirs to God’s service, and the purpose of which 
is only to stir to His service (III, viii), and does not advise husband and 
wife to vow abstinence though, he says, they should endeavor to attain it 
(111, xxiii). In treating the third point of the covenant in marriage (III, 
viii; xxi), he goes further. Although the desire of intercourse does not 
always indicate a need for it, although it is a sin if sought after too much 
and for reasons other than engendering and natural necessity, and although 
the married person seeking the fleshly deed may be guilty of venial sin 
if lust resulting from diet is the cause, husband and wife, who have the 
same rights and duties in fleshly deeds, should satisfy each other’s ordinate 
desires and may, without sin, do fleshly deeds if they purpose to beget 
children or, without attempting contraception, to avoid sin or to remedy 
bodily sickness (III, xvii; xxi; xxii). He rejects as impractical an argu- 
ment that intercourse is not necessary to prevent danger of sin or to cure 
sickness (III, xxii). It is because of His great reasonableness that God 
judges sinless marital intercourse that is not to beget children (II, xxii) ; 
nature and grace are not contrary, Pecock concludes, but nature serves 
grace, and grace perfects nature (III, xxiii). 

15 The Canterbury Tales, D, 674-5. 

16 For explanation of this astrological influence, see Walter Clyde Curry, 
Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences, 91 ff. 

17 The Canterbury Tales, D, 614-18. 
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CHAUCER’S AGE AND THE PROLOGUES TO 
THE LEGEND 


In a reference to Dodd’s treatment of the poet’s attitude toward 
love in the prologue to the Legend of Good Women, D. D. Griffith 
in the Manly Anniversary Studies points out that the poet was an 
‘ outsider in love in the A(G) version but was a worshipper of love 
in the B(F) version. To prove the poet’s part in love in the B 
version, Griffith quoted from it “I fele yit the fyr,” and “ Loved 
no wight hotter in his lyve,” but in A, ll. 400-1, Alceste said 


Why] he was yong, he kepte your estat; 
I not wher he be now a renegat. 


Professor Griffith used these quotations to support his theory of 
Chaucer’s changing attitude toward religion. A second conclu- 
sion might be inferred, namely: Chaucer was a younger man when 
he wrote the B version. This belief is strengthened by an examina- 
tion of other lines of the A version. The god of love addresses the 
poet in ll. 261-2: 


Wel wot I ther-by thou beginnest dote 
As olde foles whan hir spirit fayleth; 


and again in ll. 314-6: 


Although (that) thou reneyed hast my lay, 
As other olde foles many a day. 


There is no reference to the poet as an “olde fole” in the B 
version. The fact that the poet owns books is mentioned in the B 
version, but “ sixty bokes olde and newe hast thou thyself ” appears 
only in the A version. On this we might base a supposition that 
he had accumulated more manuscripts since the previous writing. 

This note does not attempt to enter the discussion concerning 
the reason for the revision, but through references to the age of 
the poet found in the two versions makes more conclusive the belief 
that the A version is the revision. 


THELMA KAvtT 
University of Kentucky 
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A NOTE ON NOAH’S WIFE 


Dr. Millicent Carey in her study on the Wakefield Group in the 
Towneley Cycle,‘ has occasion to trace the story of Noah,” and she 
finds that the legend was widely spread in English Literature from 
the seventh to the fifteenth century,’ and that a growing mass of 
traditional material attached itself to the Bible story.“ The most 
interesting problem is that of the obduracy of Noah’s wife in enter- 
ing the ark; she behaves with that shrewishness of character that 
distinguished the Wyf of Bath, and presumably the wives of many 
other medieval guildsmen. Dr. Carey asserts that Uxor “ appears 
as a speaking character for the first time in the plays”;* she is 
mentioned in the Bible and her character is vaguely drawn in other 
sources, but only in the Towneley plan, the Processus Noe cum 
filiis is her shrewish and humorous character well developed. 
“How” asks Doctor Carey “did the idea of a stubborn Uxor 
evolve? Is her refusal to go into the ark the result of a gradual 
development of her character, or were the dramatists here following 
a tradition handed down to them from non-dramatic sources? 
Is she a purely English product?” * She finds nothing in English 
before the time of Chaucer who probably derived his ideas from 
the Mystery plays,” nothing to the point either in the French 
Mistere du Viel Testament, in the Cornish plays, or in Jewish 
legend, which should justify the traditional stubborn character of 
Uxor.® Her reconstruction of the manner in which Uxor developed 
her popular character is as follows :— 


1. Noah’s wife is mentioned by the Bible as one of the inhabi- 
tants of the ark. 

2. The tradition is established that Noah’s relatives mocked at 
him while he was building the ark (Cursor Mundi, ll. 1729- 
44; Cornish Creation, ll. 2293-33). 

3. Noah’s wife is introduced as a speaking character in the 
Cycle plays. 

4. On analogy with the Adam and Eve story, the devil is intro- 


1The Wakefield group in the Towneley Cycle, by M. Carey. Hesperia, 
Ergiinzungsreihe, 1930. (Johns Hopkins Press.) 

* Op. cit., p. 71 ss. 

° Op. cit., p. 58. * Op. cit., p. 76. 

* Op. cit., p. 59. 7 Op. cit., p. 76. 

5 Op. cit., p. 66. ® Op. cit., p. 76. 
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duced into the Newcastle Noah’s Ark to tempt Uxor to make 
trouble for Noah. 


5. The playwrights know the widespread tradition of the shrew- 
ish nature of woman and of the difficulties involved in the 
relations of husband and wife, which was expressed in popular 
literature of both France and England and took dramatic 
form in the French farces. 


6. The author of the Cornish Creation recognises the dramatic 
possibilities of making Uxor hesitate to enter the ark because 
she wishes to save her household goods. 


%. The trouble-motif of the Newcastle Noah’s Ark is combined 
with the hesitation-motif of the Cornish Creation and with 
the shrew-motif so common in popular literature.® 


There is, however, some evidence that the story of Noah’s stub- 
born wife was popularly known before the Cornish or French plays 
were written. In the illustration on p. 66 of the Caedmonian MS 
Junius XI, there is a portrayal of the ark which gives details that 
are not in the text of the Caedmonian Genesis. Sir Israel Gollancz 
has already noticed the significance of the picture,’ but since he 
presents his conclusions in the part of his work which deals with 
the manuscript, it is easy to overlook his conclusions. He says of 
this sketch: — “ On the right hand, one of the women, whom we 
may assume to be Noah’s wife, seems to be unwilling to mount 
the ladder, and is expostulating with one of the three sons.” This 
interpretation of the picture had occurred to me before I read Sir 
Israel’s note, and although it is possible that we were both misled 
by our knowledge of the Uxor of the Cycles, yet it seems likely 
that this picture shows a knowledge of the legend. The ark is 
evidently ready to put off. The animals are on board, two of 
Noah’s sons and their wives are on board, Noah is at the helm, 
and the Deity is waiting to close the door, and is looking anxiously 
at the woman who is standing at the foot of the ladder or gangway 
on the right. The waters appear to be rising. A young man 
halfway up the ladder is beckoning the woman; and she remains 
at the foot, and spreads her hands in an expostulatory manner.” 
It does not seem fanciful to assume that the legend is known to 


® Op. cit., p. 77. 

10 The Caedmon Manuscript of Anglo-Saxon Poetry with introduction by 
Sir Israel Gollancz, British Academy, 1927, p. xlv. 

11 Cf, the reproduction of the illustration, 
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the artist, who is consistent in his additions of apocryphal and 
other material to the Biblical text.’ 

If this hypothesis be accepted, then the date and provenance of 
the manuscript are of importance. Sir Israel Gollancz places the 
part of it which contains this picture in the last quarter of the 
tenth or the early years of the eleventh century, and he gives the 
approximate date of 1000 A.D.** He adds in a footnote ** that 
the scribe and the artist worked together, and that he cannot accept 
Professor C. R. Morey’s view that the illustrations were added later. 
This latter’s view still seems to me to be worthy of consideration ; 
but since he fixes the date somewhere between 1000 and 1035 °° 
or thereabouts, this difference of opinion does not much affect the 
present discussion. Both scholars agree that the illustrations show 
the influence of the Rheims school which produced the Utrecht 
Psalter, and which is “the real ancestor of English art.” 

The importance of this for Noah’s wife is that if the evidence 
of the illustration be accepted, then the stubbornness of Noah’s 
wife was known in England between 1000 and 1035 A. D., before 
the Conquest, and long before any of Miss Carey’s texts, and 
before the popular treatment of the shrewish wife had made any 
headway. The conclusion to be drawn is that the sources of the 


legend must be sought in the continental environment which pro- 
duced the Rhenish school of art, or near Winchester where the 
Caedmon manuscript was probably made.*® The probability is 
that the illustrator drew upon English sources, since the influence 
of continental style does not presuppose the influence of continental 
matter. ° 


KATHERINE GARVIN 
London, England 





LYDGATE’S “ THE CHURL AND THE BIRD,” MS. 
HARLEY 2407, AND ELIAS ASHMOLE 


I 


Attention should be called to the text of Lydgate’s poem “ The 
Churl and the Bird”?* in Brit. Mus. MS. Harley 2407,? fol. 76r 


12 The Caédmon MS, p. xxxiv. 

18 The Caedmon MS, pp. xviii-xix. 14 Tbid., footnote 1. 

15 The Caedmon Poems, C. W. Kennedy, George Routledge and Sons, 
1916, pp. 190-191. 1° Ibid., p. 188 ss. 

1There is a Middle English prose version of this fable in the Worcester 
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to 90v,* because it is not mentioned in MacCracken’s list of Lyd- 
gate manuscripts,* or in Miss Hammond’s excellent edition of the 
poem.° The text is defective at the beginning, lacking the first 
four stanzas, but it contains in the same sequence all of the remain- 
ing stanzas as printed by Hammond. In addition to this, it has 
seven more stanzas which occur between stanzas 35 and 36, and 
one more between stanzas 40 and 41 of Hammond’s text. Thus it 
agrees in regard to content (except for the first four missing 
stanzas) with the version printed by Ashmole in 1652, under the 
title of Hermes Bird.© Hammond evidently knew of Ashmole’s 
text, but made no mention of these extra stanzas, probably because 
she regarded them as later interpolations, not finding them in any 
of the numerous Lydgate MSS. I print these eight stanzas below, 
following Harley 2407, and noting the important variants from 
Ashmole’s text, not because they are of any exceptional poetic 
merit, but because they present several interesting problems which 
are discussed in the notes. 


II 


(after Hammond’s stanza 35) 


1 als y the abrayde here before 
of a ston now that y hade 
the wich now thow hast forlore 
be al reson thow schuldys ben sad 
and in thi herte no byng glad 
now chorle y the tel in my device 
y was reyred and bred in swete peradyce 


Cathedral MS. F.172 translation of the Disciplina Clericalis of Petrus 
Alphonsus (ed. W. H. Hulme, Western Reserve University Bulletin, vol. 
22), but it is short and does not illustrate the poem under consideration. 

* For full description see Cat. Harl. MSS. 1, 689. It is a collection of 
treatises and poems concerned with alchemy and magic, and the present 
poem was obviously included because of its discussion of a magic stone. 

* Four interesting illuminations depicting the garden, the churl, and 
the bird, are on 76v, 77r, 77v, 78r, respectively. 

*HETS. E.S. 107, liv. 

5E. P. Hammond, English Verse between Chaucer and Surrey, pp. 103 ff. 
I use her text, which is mainly from MS. Longleat 258, as a basis of 
comparison. 

®Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum, London 1652, pp. 213 ff. This is 
likewise a collection of alchemical tracts and poems. 
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Now mo namys y schal the tel 84r 
of my stone that y cal jagowns 
10 and of his vertuis with his smel 
pt ben so swete and so odeferus 
with ennok and ely hath be[n] my servis 
my swete songe bt sowndeth so scherpe 
with angelles voyse that passeth eny harpe 


15 The nigr[uJin deamond pt ys in morienis sees 
and the white charbonkkel pt rolleth in wave 
the setryne reby of ryche degreys 
that passeth the stonys of comen sawe 
in the lapidery ys grownd by olde lawe 

20 he passeth al stonys bt ys under hevyn 
after the cowrse of kynde be be planetts sevyn 


Syt ys for non cherle to have schu[c]h tresoure 84v 
that exsedeth al stonys in the lapidery 
and of all vertuis he bereth the flowre 
25 with all joye and grace pt maketh man mery 
that in this worlde schal neuer byn sory 
now very cherle thow passeth thy gras 
y am at my liberte evyn as y was 


Als clerkys fyndeth in the bybell 
30 at paradys [y]atis whan he was cast 

by an angel both fayre and styll 

adowne kyng elysavnder there y pbrest 

and of all stonys 3yt was y lest 

soche stonys in place few ben ybrought 
35 soroful ys be cherle and hevy in his bowt 


Now more cherle 3yt tel y can 85r 
and thow wolt to me take hede 
the byrde of ermes ys my name 
in al the worlde that ys so wyde 
40 with gleteryng of grace by euery syde 
[W]hos[o] me myght have in his covertowre 
he were rychcher than eny emperowre 





Elysawnder the conquerowre my ston smot downe 
upon his helm whan hit pyght 
45 no more than a pese that ys so rownde 
hit was there to no manys syght 
that leyde so playne the manly knyt 
now y tel the with melde stevyn 
this myghty grace cam owte fro hevyn 


(here follows Hammond’s stanzas 36-40 inclusive) 








LYDGATE’S “THE CHURL AND THE BIRD” = 93 


50 


55 


Now chorle y have the here tolde 86v 
my vertuys here with grete experience 

h[iJt were to sume men better than golde 

to be hit ys no fructuis a sentence 

a chepys croke to be ys better ban a launce 

adew now globbe with herte sore 

in cherles clowchys com y neuer more 


(here follows Hammond’s stanza 41) 


9 


12 


15 


19 


25 
29-32 


30 
38 


III 


Jagowns. The stone Hyacinthus, to which were ascribed 
various miraculous properties by medieval writers. See, for 
example, P. Studer and J. Evans, Anglo-Norman Lapidaries 
(Paris 1924), under subject index. 


Enoch and Elijah are the two instances of translation given 
in the Old Testament (Gen. 5, 24; II Kings 2, 11; Nic. 20, 3). 
The bird is boasting of his association with miraculous events. 

MS. nigrvin, A. nigrum. Black. [Lat. nigr—uin] 

morienis, Moorish. 

the lapidery. I suggest that this refers to the most famous 
of medieval lapidaries, written in Latin hexameters by Mar- 
bode, who was Bishop of Rennes from 1067 to 1081. The first 
line of Marbode’s poem reads as follows: 


* Evax, rex Arabum, legitur scripsisse Neroni” (Migne, Pat. 
Lat. 171, col. 1737), and in line 152 of his fable of the Cock 
and the precious stone (ed. Zupitza, Archiv. 85, 11), Lydgate 
speaks of “ Evax” as an authority on stones. However it is 
possible that Lydgate knew another lapidary older than Mar- 
bode’s which has been ascribed to a hypothetical “ Evax.” For 
a full discussion of this difficulty, see C. F. Buhler, The Sources 
of the Court of Sapience (Leipzig 1932), pp. 54 ff. 

A. grown 

A. yt 

I have not been able to trace this story of Alexander. Most 
of the medieval Alexander legends which I have consulted 
portray him hospitably received in heaven. 

MS. patis, A. yatis. 

ermes. Hermes Trismegistus, the mythical founder of al- 
chemy. However Ashmole says (op. cit., p. 467), “ The whole 
Work is Parabolicall, and Allusive, yet truly Philosophicall: 
and the Bird (that entitles it) the Mercury of the Philoso- 
phers (whose vertues and properties are therein largely de- 
scribed). By the word Chorle, is meant the Covetous and 
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Ignorant Artist, the Garden is the Vessell or Glasse, and the 
Hedge the Furnace.” 


4] MS. hose, A. hose. 

45 pese. A pea. 

47 A. knyght. 

54 i.e., “a shepherd’s crook is more suited to you than a 
(knight’s) lance.” 

55 globbe. A glutton. NED. quotes Piers Plowman B, 9, 60. 


Yale University R. H. Bowers 





NOTE ON GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH’S HISTORIA 
REGUM BRITANNIAE v1. 12 AND v1. 15. 


In Book v1, Chapter 12, Geoffrey of Monmouth gives an account 
of the arrival of additional Saxon forces, in whose midst was 
Ronwen,” the daughter of Hengist. The latter celebrated this 
event and invited king Vortegirn to his house. After Vortegirn 
“... Tegiis epulis refectus fuit ...” Ronwen appeared and 
greeted the king with words “ lauerd King, Wasseil.”* Vortegirn’s 
interpreter made the meaning of this phrase clear to the king 
(Vocavit te Dominum regem . . .), and he asked the king to give 
the answer “ Drincheil.” Geoffrey, then goes on, saying that from 
this time on down to his own days the custom prevailed in Britain 
that at banquets “... qui potat ad alium dicit ‘ Wasseil,’ qui 
vero post illum recipit potum respondet ‘ Drincheil.’ ” 

Geoffrey, then, tried to make the meaning of these English words 
clear. But some French scribes or correctors who transcribed or 
corrected manuscripts of Geoffrey’s Historia did not think so. 
Above the phrase “ Lauerd King, Wasseil ” we find in MS 92 of the 
Ecole de Médecine in Montpellier a note by a different scribe: 
“Domine rex, vwe sanus.” Above “ Drincheil” (Vortigern’s 
answer to Ronwen), we read: “ Bibe sana.” 

While the English words were left in this manuscript, they were 
not left in others. In MS 882 in the Bibliothéque Municipale at 


1In Faral’s edition, Chapter 104. 

2 Of Ronwen’s name the manuscripts of Geoffrey offer a great variety of 
variants, of which it will not be amiss to quote a few: Renwen, Norguem, 
Rowen, Rouwein, Roawen, Norwenna, Renwein. 

’ Some manucripts read “ Guesheil ” an? “ Guesseil.” 














SHOULD THERE BE ANY PLURALS IN OES? 9% 


Douai and in MS 5233 Fonds latin, Bibliothéque Nationale they 
are practically left out and Latin is substituted instead. In place 
of “ Lauerd King, Wasseil ” the Douai manuscript reads “ Domine 
rez, ave, bibe,” and Fonds latin 5233 reads “ Domine rez, vive 
sanus ” (the same reading as the Montpellier manuscript). “ Drin- 
cheil,” however, is left in the text of Fonds latin 5233, with a 
superscript by the original scribe “ bibe sana.” In Douai “ Drin- 
cheil ” is omitted and in its place we have in the text “ bibe tu.” In 
the passage of Geoffrey, cited above, “qui potat . . . respondet 
Drincheil,” both “ Wasseil ” and “ Drincheil ” are omitted in the 
text and Latin is put in their place. For “ Wasseil” we have 
“ Vis bibere?” and for “ Drincheil” “ Bibe tw et da mihi.” 

In Chapter 15 of the same book,* Geoffrey tells the story of 
Hengist’s villainy and treachery. Hengist ordered his men to hide 
long daggers under their garments with which they were to kill 
the British upon hearing the signal “ Nimed oure saxes.” This 
phrase is in the text of the Montpellier manuscript, but above it 
another scribe added “accipite vestros cultros.” Although this 
phrase occurs twice in this chapter it is translated into Latin when 
it occurs for the first time. 

In the Douai manuscript, where the phrase reads “ Nemet oue 
xasas,” the situation is reversed. When the phrase occurs the 
second time, it runs as follows in the text: “ Nemet oue zasas, 
quod est insurgite citius in ets.” 

From the above, it would seem, that the scribes and correctors of 
the above mentioned manuscripts made the attempt to acquaint 
their French readers with the Latin meaning of these English 
phrases. 


JacoB HAMMER 
Hunter College 





SHOULD THERE BE ANY PLURALS IN OFS? 


Publishers, writers, and pupils are bedeviled by the illogical e 
which is sometimes inserted before the s of the plurals of certain 
nouns that end in o preceded by a consonant. Dictionaries are in 
flat disagreement as to which of these nouns should have os plurals 
and which should have oes plurals. For example, if we look up 


‘In Faral’s edition, Chapter 104. 
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dado, dingo, and embargo in the Century, we learn that only the os 
plurals are proper; but in the International only the oes plurals 
are given. According to the Ozford the only proper plurals of 
proviso and stiletto end in oes, but no other dictionary tolerates 
those plurals. The Century gives only bubos, but in its own text 
under Plague uses buboes. No dictionary gives salvoes as a correct 
plural, yet five of the quotations in the Ozford show salvoes. The 
more one compares these inconsistencies the more strongly he con- 
cludes that they are not occasioned by either knowledge or good 
logic. There is some evidence that lexicographers are impelled by 
prejudice: the Century and Fowler strongly favor os; the Ozford 
and the International consistently prefer oes. An example of 
strong dislike of os can be seen under 7, where there are only four 
nouns that have disputed plurals: imago, indigo, innuendo, inter- 
mezzo. The International gives imagoes and indigoes, which are 
not given by any other dictionary; it gives only innuendoes, 
though all the other dictionaries give the os plural and three prefer 
it; it gives only intermezzi, though os is given by three other 
dictionaries. 

No thorough examination of these plurals has ever been made. 
Fowler, who shows more knowledge and good sense about them than 
is recorded in any other book of reference, speaks thus: “ Although 
there are several hundred nouns in o, the ending is one that is 
generally thought to be exotic, and the plural in oes, which is 
shown by its being indispensable with the most familiar words to 
be the normal form, is allowed to only a small minority, most 
words having os.” His statement at least intimates half of the 
truth. 

The whole truth is that the Century enters more than 1500 
nouns which end in o preceded by a consonant. This number could 
not be made less by any normal system of counting, but could be 
increased legitimately by adding compounds and variants. The 
nouns are a motley host: Spanish names of animals and plants, 
Italian terms for art and music, names of coins and genera, obso- 
lete words. Only a person of extraordinarily wide knowledge has 
ever encountered more than three hundred of them in his reading. 
Some have no plurals; some have only foreign plurals. 

Only 75 of the 1500 nouns are said by any dictionary to have 
oes plurals. By “any dictionary” I mean only Ozford, Century, 
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Fowler, International, and Standard. By “said” I mean the defi- 
nite recommendation of oes as either a first or a second choice. I 
have been informed by the offices of the three American diction- 
aries that when no plural is given os is understood; this is 
obviously true in general, but may not have been strictly followed 
in every case. The list of the 75 nouns is as follows: ambuscado, 
archipelago, armadillo, bastinado, bilbo, bravado, bravo, bubo, buf- 
falo, calico, cargo, catalo, commando, crusado, dado, dago, des- 
perado, dido, dodo, domino, dominoes (the game), echo, embargo, 
fiasco, flamingo, fresco, gecko, gingko, go, grotto, halo, hero, hobo, 
imago, indigo, innuendo, jingo, jo, lasso, lingo, magnifico, mango, 
manifesto, memento, mirligoes, Morisco, mosquito, motto, mulatto, 
negro, no, outgo, palisado, palmetto, paterero, peccadillo, pintado, 
portico, potato, proviso, salvo, stalko, stiletto, strappado, stucco, 
sybo, tomato, tornado, torpedo, tyro, vertigo, veto, virago, volcano, 
zero. 


Most of these nouns are old and have familiar plurals. The 
three most recent ones are hobo, dago, and the plural of jingo, the 
earliest quotations for which in the Ozford are dated 1891, 1888, 
and 1878. No noun added in the Century Supplement of 1909 has 
an oes plural; neither has any noun in the International Addenda 


of 1924. (Twenty of these Addenda nouns are not in the Century.) 

Of the list of 75 nouns that may have an oes plural 14 are either 
obsolete or very unusual, Ten more of them have oes plurals only 
by grace of the solitary judgment of the International, which is 
opposed by the other four dictionaries: armadillo, catalo, fiasco, 
gingko, imago, indigo, lingo, palmetto, strappado, stucco. Thus 
there are only 51 nouns that are serious candidates for an “ indis- 
pensable ” plural in oes. Definite dictionary warrant can be cited 
for an os plural of 40 of these. Hence no one is required to write 
oes plurals except for 11 words: dominoes (the game), echo, go, 
hero, jo, negro, no, potato, tomato, tornado, torpedo. 

There is no good reason for believing that even these oes plurals 
are sacred or indispensable. The Saturday Evening Post, which is 
most scrupulously conformed to an office style and which in general 
favors oes, has printed dominos for the game. The Ozford, which 
so often omits any reference to possible os plurals (e. g., not men- 
tioning provisos), takes pains to say of the plural of echo, “ rarely 
echos.” The singular of hero was so commonly heroe in the 17th 
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and 18th centuries that heroes was not entirely a plural of an o 
noun. Out of seven plurals of negro in the Ozford quotations four 
are negros. One Ozford quotation has potatos; the singular 
was often potatoe even into the 19th century. The Ozford notes 
that the usual 18th-century plural of tomato was tomatos. Poutsma 
includes in his list of nouns that may have either os or oes plurals 
tornado and torpedo. 

It seems improbable that a busy world will continue for many 
more decades to allow itself to be pestered with oes. An interest- 
ing effort to be free from oes was made by the Princeton Press in 
1925, when it announced in its Handbook of Style the rule that 
only s was to be added to o nouns: altos, cargos, potatos. So much 
objection was raised by authors and patrons that in 1930 the Press 
withdrew from its advanced position. But the fact that the posi- 
tion was taken and was maintained for several years is a portent. 
The unreasonable and archaic oes need never be used by a writer 


who has a bit of courage. HensHAw WARD 


Hendersonville, N. C. 





STIR AND CHIVE 


As an outside instructor at the Maryland Penitentiary and a 
dabbler in slang, I have read with much interest Dr. Pound’s sug- 
gestion that the Old English styr be considered as the origin of 
the underworld word stir ‘ prison.’? 

J. C. Hotten in his slang dictionary published in 1859, suggests 
the possibility of the Anglo-Saxon styr as the origin of stir.? 
Farmer and Henley seem to lean towards the Gypsy stiraben as the 
root of the word.* Dr. Irving Brown of Columbia University is in 
favor of the Gypsy word steripen ‘ prison’ as the source of stir. He 
says, in a communication to me on the subject, “I am sure the 
word stir for penitentiary is from the Gypsy. Using the word 
pen themselves the prisoners soon caught on to steripen, the Anglo- 
American Gypsy word for jail, and shortened it.” 


1 MLN., xtvi (1931), 154-5. 

2J. C. Hotten, A Dictionary of Modern Slang, Cant and Vulgar Words. 
London, 1859. 

* Farmer and Henley, A Dictionary of Slang and Colloquial English. 
London and New York, 1921. 
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Staripen,* steripen,® and stiraben® have all been given as spell- 
ings of the Romani word for ‘ prison.’ When these variations are 
taken into account, the Gypsy origin of stir is quite acceptable 
phonetically. The proper pronunciation of the word as used at the 
present time is ‘stir.’ As the earliest use of stir given in Farmer 
and Henley is 1851, it seems much more plausible that the word 
should have originated from a contemporary source such as the 
Romani, rather than from the Old English styr which disappeared 
centuries ago. 

Hotten, in the 1860 edition of his dictionary, gives stwrabin (p. 
10) and sturaban (p. 231) as underworld words for ‘ prison,’ but 
associates the words with the Gypsy distarabin ‘ prison, keeping 
them distinct from stir which he suggests as originating from 
Anglo-Saxon styr. Matsell gives the word as sturbin ‘state 
prison.?® Farmer and Henley list both sturiben and sturibin. If 
any change in the spelling of stir be attempted, ‘ stur’ would seem 
to be more acceptable than ‘ster.’ Not only does it have its pre- 
cedent in the first syllable of each of the above slang words, but 
also there would be less chance of phonetic confusion. 

Another cant term which may have come from the Romani is 
chive ‘knife.’ This word first noted in 1673 (N.E.D.) is still in 
use at the present time. The preferred spelling is chive, but it is 
often given as chivvy, chiv, shiv, or shive. The pronunciation is 
either ‘shiv’ (rhyming with ‘to live’) or ‘shivvy.’ There is a 
Gypsy word chivomengro® ‘knife,’ whose stem ‘chiv’ suggests 
itself as the origin of the underworld chive. 


J. Louis KuETHE 


The Johns Hopkins University Library 





EARLY EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LITERARY RELA- 
TIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND GERMANY 


Some allusions to English literary figures of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in an oration entitled De Charlataneria Erudt- 


“George Borrow, Romano Lavo-Lil. London, 1874. 

5 Smart and Crofton, The Dialect of the English Gypsies. London, 1875. 

*George W. Matsell, Vocabulum; or, the Rogue’s Lexicon. New York, 
1859. 
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torum, delivered by J. B. Menken’ before the combined students, 
faculty, and townsfolk of Marburg on February 9, 1713,? give 
interesting evidence of the literary relationship between England 
and Germany at that time. Since the oration was a semi-popular 
piece intended for the entertainment of the visiting Maurice Wil- 
liam, Duke of Saxony, as well as for the citizens of Marburg, it 
would be expected that the references would not be obscure to the 
auditors unless the orator intended to convict himself of just what 
he was condemning. 
Menken’s first reference is to Dryden, of whom he says, 


“Et saepius conquestus est nostra etiam aetate tersissimus inter Anglos 
Poeta, Joannes Drydenius, ea ipsa dramata, quae Viris in hac arte exer- 
citatissimis praelecta placuissent, postquam in scenam ducta fuissent, 
plausores admodum paucos vel nullos invenisse.” * 


His second reference is to Thomas Fuller, whom he discusses 
along with other historians. 


“Alii, ut Thomas Fullerus, celebratissimus Historicus Anglus, Libros 
suos plurimis volumnibus partiuntur, singulisque singulos praeponunt 
Principes aut Optimates, a quibus lucelli quippiam aucupantur. Et quis 
eredat, deprehendi etiam, qui sibi ipsis foetus proprios plenis titulis 
inscribunt? ” 5 


His reference to Boyle and Bentley is less remarkable, since they 
might be known on the continent for their part in the discussion of 
the relative values of the old and new literatures.® 


1 Mencke, to give the original spelling, was an ancestor of H. L. Mencken; 
the name was Latinized Menckenius and afterwards shortened to its pres- 
ent form. A translation of this work, the first into English, has been made 
by Dr. Francis E, A. Litz. Mr. Mencken informs us that he expects to 
publish it soon, with a biographical account of J. B. Mencke.—THE 
EDITORS. 

? J. B. Menken, De Charlataneria Eruditorum (Amsterdam, 1716), p. ii. 

8 Op cit., p. 194. *Op. cit., p. 7. 5 Op. cit., p. 39. 
. °As early as 1716, a pamphlet was printed at Leipzig titled Beschrei- 
bung des Landes der Alten und Neuern und des zwischen ihnen entstandenen 
Krieges. On page 3 of the Vorberichte is found this interesting reference: 
“Der Hr. Fontenelle hat auch selbst in Engelland Wiederspruch gefunden. 
Denn wieder ihn und den Verfasser der Theoriae Telluris, Th. Burnet, ist 
des Herrn Tempels Vertheidigung der Alten gerichtet, die der Herr Wotton 
in einem besondern Buche wiederleget, aber desswegen von dem Herrn D. 
Swifft in einer allegorischen piece etwas spitzig angegriffen und auch von 
dem Herrn Tempel selbst wiederleget worden.” 
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“Et dici quidem vix potest, quantum istae eruditorum contentiones tum 
ad excitanda ingenia, tum ad ornanda literarum studia valeant: id quod 
nuper Caroli Boylii maxime & Richardi Bentleji lite patuit, quae ut ex 
levi admodum causa nata erat, attamen, cum ab utraque parte omnes 
ingenii vites intenderentur, foetus longe elegantissimos produxit.” * 


Menken’s last allusion is contained in his section on satirists, and 


it indicates that by 1713 the fame of the Partridge pamphlets had 
reached Germany. 


“. .. quin potius hominem novum producam, Isaacum Bickerstaff, An- 


glorum, qui sive serio, sive ut vesande hominum curiositati illuderet, tot 
portentosas summorum Principum mortes eodem anno annuntiare ausus, 
non Angliam modo, verum & Orbem universum diu anxium tenuit & solli- 
citum.” ° 


Don CAMERON ALLEN 
State College of Washington 





POE’S POLITIAN AND GOETHE’S MIGNON 


In connection with the recent performances at the University of 
Virginia and at Goucher College of Edgar Allan Poe’s Polttian, it 
may be of interest to point out an unquestionable Goethean influence 
in that work, which as yet has not been mentioned. 

In the fourth of the “ Scenes from Politian ” + in which Politian 
tells Lalage of his deep love for her, she suggests to escape with 
him to America ‘after he has killed her betrayer. She speaks of 
this country in lines which are too similar in form as well as in 
content to the description of Italy in Mignon to deny Goethean 
influence : 


Knowest thou the land 

With which all tongues are busy—a land new found— 
Miraculously found by one of Genoa— 

A thousand leagues within the golden west? 


7 Op. cit., pp. 75-76. 

® Op. cit., p. 101. When the oration was edited for the press, a note 
was appended to this reference which indicated that Menken or his editor 
related the name Bickerstaff to the Tatler papers. The reference in the 
oration is obviously to the Partridge papers; however, the mention of the 
Tatler as early as 1716 is significant. 

1 Cf, Harrison, The Complete Works of H. A. Poe (New York, 1902), vu, 
59-79. 


3 
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A fairy land of flowers, and fruit, and sunshine, 

And crystal lakes, and over-arching forests, 

And mountains, around whose towering summits the winds 
Of Heaven untrammelled flow—which air to breathe 

Is Happiness now, and will be Freedom hereafter 

In days that are to come? 


Politian replies in the same vein: 


O, wilt thou—wilt thou 

Fly to that Paradise—my Lalage, wilt thou 

Fly thither with me? There Care shall be forgotten 
And Sorrow shall be no more, and Eros be all. 

My all;—oh, wilt thou—wilt thou, Lalage, 

Fly thither with me? 


The same spirit is evident in the selection which Lalage reads 
in Scene I: 


It in another climate, so he said, 

Bore a bright golden flower, but not i’ this soil! 
No lingering winters there, nor snow, nor shower— 
But Ocean ever to refresh mankind 

Breathes the shrill spirit of the western wind. 


Carlyle’s translation of Wilhelm Meister which contained 
Mignon was published in 1824. In the first edition his translation 
of the lyric reads: * 


Know’st thou the land where the lemon-trees bloom? 
Where the gold-orange glows in the deep thicket’s gloom? 
Where a wind ever soft from the blue heaven blows, 
And the groves are of laurel and myrtle and rose? 
Know’st thou it? 

Thither! O thither, 
My dearest and kindest, with thee would I go. 


Know’st thou the house, with its turretted walls, 
Where the chambers are glancing, and vast are the halls? 
Where the figures of marble look on me so mild, 
As if thinking: “ Why thus did they use thee, poor child? ” 
Know’st thou it? 

Thither! O thither, 
My guide and my guardian, with thee would I go. 


2Cf. Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship. From the German of Goethe. 
Edinburgh, 1824, 1, 229. 
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Know’st thou the mountain, its cloud-covered arch, 
Where the mules among mist o’er the wild torrent march? 
In the clefts of it, dragons lie coil’d with their brood; 
The rent crag rushes down, and above it the flood. 
Know’st thou it? 

Thither! O thither, 
Our way leadeth: Father! O come let us go! 


Comparing the two poems more closely, we find the following 
points of agreement: 


1. Description of the land by means of questions. 

2. Long enumeration of objects and characteristics found in the 
land. 

3. Increasing intensity of the longing to go to that land. 

4. Both poems begin with the question: “ Knowest thou the 
land ” and both end with an urgent plea to fly to that land. 


Goethe’s Mignon had appeared in English translations twenty- 
one times * before Politian was written, and three of these editions 
had been published in American magazines.* Since Poe himself 
was a magazine editor, it is quite probable that he saw the poem 
in one of these magazines. But even aside from this there 
can be no doubt that Poe was acquainted with Goethe’s life and 
work and that he had at least a reading knowledge of German.® 
On one occasion he said: “Do not touch upon my poor life. 
Question Goethe who was a prince and could afford six stallions 
with which to tear through the world.”* With regard to Werther 
he remarks: “ The title, by the way, is mistranslated—Leiden does 
not mean sorrows, but sufferings.”” His Tales of the Grotesque 
and Arabesque even bear a motto taken from Goethe’s Die Gottin. 

The Goethean influence pointed out here appears strange if we 
consider Mr. Briggs’ remark in a letter to Lowell: “Poe is a 
monomaniac on the subject of plagiarism, and I thought it best 
to allow him to ride his hobby to death in the outset and be done 


* Cf. Lucretia Simmons, Goethe’s Lyric Poems in English Translation 
Prior to 1860. Univ. of Wisconsin Studies, No. 6. 

*Cf. North American Review, Iv, 201; again xrx, 316. Athenaewm 
(Boston), x1, 144. 

® Cf. Gruener, “ Poe’s Knowledge of German,” MP., Iv, 125. 

° Cf. H. H. Ewers, H. A. Poe, p. 34. 

™Cf. Ingram, The Works of Poe (London, 1899), m1, 477. 
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with it.”* Mr. Briggs, editor of the Broadway Journal, was refer- 
ring to the series of articles on “ Longfellow and Other Plagiarists,” 
which appeared in the Journal and in which Poe among other 
things accused Longfellow of stealing a scene from Politian for 
his own drama The Spanish Student. Longfellow did not take 
an active part in the “ Plagiarism War,” but when we recall that 
Longfellow was rather intimately acquainted with German litera- 
ture—he was a student at Gottingen for some time—it seems that 
this Goethean influence would not have escaped his notice, especially 
not if he used a scene from Politian as model for his Spanish 
Student, an argument which Longfellow, or his friend “ Outis,” 
might have used to advantage in answering Poe’s charges. Certainly 
there is more resemblance between the sections collated above than 
there is in the case of Politian and The Spanish Student, con- 
sequently more reason to suspect Poe of “ plagiarism ”—according 
to Poe’s own definition of the term—than his rival, Longfellow. 


Karu J. ARNDT 
Hartwick College 





THE DATE OF COMPOSITION OF THE BORDERERS 


When Wordsworth first published The Borderers in 1842 he 
informed his readers in the preface that the play had been written 
during the years 1795-6. About the same time he repeated the 
assertion in a letter to Henry Reed, and told Moxon, his publisher, 
that it was composed in his “ twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth years.” 
In the note afterwards dictated to Miss Fenwick he was more 
precise—“ It was composed at Racedown, in Dorset, during the 
latter part of the year 1795, and in the following year.” Without 
doubt then, in 1842-3, almost half a century after the event, 
Wordsworth had it firmly in mind that he had written The Bor- 
derers in 1795-6. 

Editors, commentators and biographers, Christopher Words- 
worth, Professor Knight,? Thomas Hutchinson,’ Professor Har- 


8 Cf. J. W. Krutch: Edgar Allan Poe. New York, 1926, p. 145. 
1 Memoirs, I, p. 96 (Boston, 1851). 

* Poetical Works, IX, p. 107. 

* W. Wordsworth, Poetical Works, Oxford ed., p. xxvii. 
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per,* Sir Walter Raleigh ® and Professor De Selincourt * have all 
accepted the date, evidently without question. Professor Legouis, 
remembering that the first reference to the finished play occurs in 
a letter of 1797, puts the date of composition “ between 1795 and 
1797.”7 Professor Garrod on the other hand, with a theory of the 
tragedy to be defended, is strong for the earliest possible date— 
“The Borderers was begun in the autumn of 1795 when he settled 
in Dorset. It was then that Wordsworth first became an out- 
and-out Godwinian. It is important to arrive at this definition 
of time, since M. Legouis has argued that The Borderers is to 
be regarded as the beginning of Wordsworth’s revolt against 
Godwin.” ® 

I hope to show that the date of 1795-6 which Wordsworth in his 
old age believed to be the correct one, and which has been generally 
accepted, is wrong by a year, and that The Borderers was begun 
in the autumn of 1796 and finished in the following spring. 

Let us examine the contemporary evidence. On November 20, 
179% Dorothy Wordsworth wrote to an unknown correspondent, 
“ William’s play is finished, and sent to the managers of Covent 
Garden theatre. We have not the faintest expectation that it will 
be accepted.” ® Evidently she referred to a fair copy of the play 
with revisions, for The Borderers had been finished after a fashion 
by the first week of the previous June when Coleridge made his 
visit to Racedown.’° 

The date of the beginning of composition presents the difficulty. 
So far as I am aware there are only two items of contemporary 
evidence, ruling out the dubious argument from the mood of 
the play. First, there is the fragment from a letter by Dorothy 
dated October 24, 1796 and quoted by Christopher Wordsworth in 
the Memoirs in which she says that her brother is “ now ardent in 
the composition of a tragedy.” ** Secondly, there is the undated 
letter to Francis Wrangham, No. XLiiI in Knight’s collection, in 


“ Life of W. Wordsworth, I, 251. 

5° Wordsworth, p. 58. 

* Nineteenth Century, Nov. 1926, p. 723. 

7 Early Life of W. Wordsworth, p. 269. 

® Wordsworth, (1927), p. 90. 

® Letters, I, 112. 

10 Letters of 8S. T. Coleridge (E. H. Coleridge ed.), 1, 220. 
21 Memoirs, I, 96. 
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which Wordsworth says he has nearly finished the first draft of 


his tragedy. Since this letter to Wrangham affords the crux of 
the argument, I quote it at considerable length. 


My dear Wrangham, 


Your letter was very acceptable. I have done wrong in not replying to 
it sooner; if precedents would excuse me I would follow Mr. Pitt’s rule, 
and take them from my own conduct; you also might furnish me with some 
additional store. ... 

If your poems are published I should have liked to have had a copy. 
I have been employed lately in writing a tragedy—the first draught of 
which is nearly finished. Let me hear from you very soon and I do 
promise—not a Godwynian, Montaguian, Lincolnian, promise—that I will 
become a prompt correspondent. This letter will do as well as a collection 
of rebuses and enigmas. 

As I suppose patience is a topic upon which you occasionally harangue 
from the pulpit, I recommend it to you to put this letter in your pocket 
next Sunday, and collect your parishioners under the reading desk, or 
under the old yews in the Church yard, if more convenient, and (giving 
it to them) set your arms akimbo, and contemplate its open Christian 
operation upon their tempers. God bless you. Adieu. 


W. Wordsworth. 


Basil is well. 


I was going to conclude, but I have found another piece of blank paper. 
On the other side you will find, or have found, something about a promise 
to (be) faithful in writing to you. This I repeat, in spite of Mr. Pitt’s 
additional duty. The copy of the poem you will contrive to frank; else, 
ten to one, I shall not be able to release it from the post office. I have 
lately been living upon air, and the essence of carrots, cabbages, turnips, 
and other esculent vegetables,—not excluding parsley, the produce of my 
garden.... 

Your poems, What is become of them? It is no disgrace to a man in 
the moon not to know what is doing here below, and then I do not think 
the worse of this because I have not heard of them, for we have neither 
magazine, review, nor any new publication whatever. .. .” 


“T have been employed lately in writing a tragedy—the first 
draught of which is nearly finished.” When was this letter writ- 
ten? Professor Knight said 1795, evidently for two reasons: 
Wordsworth himself asserted that the tragedy was begun in that 
year, and besides, in the letter there is a reference to Wrangham’s 
Poems, 1795, which Knight believed were published in the year 
indicated on the title page. 
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Concerning Wordsworth’s assertions that his play was written 
in 1795-6 it need only be said that they all belong to the years 
1842-3 when Wordsworth was an old man and quite capable of 
making a slight mistake of memory and repeating it. As for 
Wrangham’s Poems, although they have (1795) on the title-page 
and so might seem to substantiate an early date for Letter XLII 
it can be proved conclusively that they could not have been printed 
or published in the year indicated. The British Museum has a 
copy of two different versions of these poems both with the title- 
page as follows. 


Poems: / By / Francis Wrangham, M. A. / Member of Trinity-College, / 
Cambridge. / (Device) / (Quotation from Greek lines by Tweddell) / Lon- 
don: / (1795) / Sold by J. Mawman, 22, Poultry. 


One version (4372 i. 24) has an Advertisement and Preface, the 
other (1465 b. 43) only an Advertisement. Both versions, how- 
ever, on page 17 have a footnote reporting the division in the House 
of Commons on March 16, 1796 on the slave trade,’* and both have 
on the last page of the volume this notice. 


Lately Published / by / The Same Author, / Rome is Fallen! / A / 
Sermon. 


Again the British Museum has a copy of this sermon, (4476 i 37) 
and it was published in 1798! The title-page reads: 


Rome is Fallen! / A / Sermon; / preached at / The Visitation, / Held at 
Scarborough, / June 5, 1798./ By Francis Wrangham/... York... 
1798, 


The date (1795), then, on the title-page of Wrangham’s Poems is 
worthless as indicating when the volume was either printed or 
published. The British Museum copies could not have been printed, 
at least in their present form, earlier than the autumn of 1798 
after the sermon had been both delivered and printed. Further, 
a criticism of the volume appeared in the Monthly Review for 
January 1804, and the reviewer remarked, “ though the title-page 
bears the date 1795, this volume was not published (or at least did 
not reach us) till lately.” ** 


12 This note was first called to my attention by Professor J. L. Lowes. 
18 Pp. 82-5. Some copies had probably been given to friends before general 
publication, e. g. the one at Harvard with “Southey 1799 ” on the title-page. 
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The date of Wrangham’s Poems, then, affords a bibliographical 
problem which I make no pretence of solving. In the preface the 
author says, “ With regard to the following collection of Poems, I 
have little to premise. The greatest part of them were printed in 
the latter end of the year 1795, on which account that date is 
adopted in the title-page; but other, and (it is trusted) better 
employments have suspended their publication.” Yet considering 
the dated footnote on page 17 and the notice at the back, the 
volume could hardly have been printed before 1798.1 So Words- 
worth’s letter cannot be dated on the authority of this anomalous 
title-page. He might have wondered quite as well in 1796 or 1797 
what had become of Wrangham’s Poems.*® 

From attacking Knight’s reasons for believing that Letter xL111 
was written in 1795, we may turn to prove that it was late in 1796 
or early in 1797. There are at least six items of internal evidence 
in the letter. First, there is the reference to Pitt’s increase in the 
postage rates. Now the first important alteration in the postal 
tariff after 1784 was in 1796 when the rates were increased con- 
siderably. The bill was discussed in Parliament in December of 
that year, received royal assent on the 28th of the month, and went 
into force on January 5, 1797.*° The letter then must have been 
written late in 1796 when the change was announced or more 
probably early in 1797 when it was in force. Secondly, in a letter 
to Wrangham of March 7, 1796 Wordsworth says, “I am glad to 
hear of your projected volume.” Almost certainly this is the 
volume discussed at length above. Therefore Letter XLIII in 
which Wordsworth is wondering if it is published yet must be 
later than March 1796 when it was only ‘projected.’ Next, it 
seems impossible on other grounds to fit Letter x1111 into the 


%*T cannot account for Wrangham’s meaning in the preface. By “ the 
greatest part of them ” he may mean The Restoration of the Jews the first 
and longest poem in the volume which had been published separately in 
1795. In the same year had appeared another of his college poems, The 
Destruction of Babylon. 

1° Wordsworth, it may be remembered, had a personal interest in the 
volume. It contained his translation from the French “When Love was 
bern of heavenly line.” 

16 See London Gazette, No. 13966, Dec. 28, 1796. Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1796, p. 1112. Herbert Joyce, History of the Post Office, p. 318. J. C. 
Hemmeon, The History of the British Post Office, p. 147. 
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Wordsworth-Wrangham correspondence except after March 1796. 
When it was written Wordsworth had failed to answer for a long 
time and Wrangham too had been remiss, that is, there had occurred 
a wide gap between Letter XL1I1 and the last one by Wordsworth. 
Now there are extant letters from Wordsworth to Wrangham dated 
Nov. 20 (1795), and March 7, (1796). Letter xx111 could not 
have preceded the one of Nov. 20 which is obviously the first from 
Racedown, nor can it be fitted in between the two for lack of room. 
Besides it mentions neither the expected visit by Basil Montagu 
nor the actual visit by the Pinneys, two main items of news during 
the Christmas season of 1795. Wrangham was a close friend of 
both Montagu and the Pinneys. So it must be after March 1796, 
and according to Wordsworth’s confession, long after. Fourthly, 
there is the reference to Wrangham’s parishioners. Now so far as 
I am aware Wrangham was without a benefice from the time when 
he left Cobham, Surrey, to come up to London early in 1795, until 
he was appointed to his Yorkshire parishes about the end of the 
same year. Writing on March 7, 1796 Wordsworth had just heard 
of Wrangham’s induction.'* Therefore Letter xLim1 in which he 
offers himself as an object-lesson in patience for Wrangham’s 
parishioners must be later. Fifthly, the sneer about Montaguian 
promises indicates a late date. Montague had been expected to 
visit Racedown any time after November 1795 and didn’t put 
in an appearance until March 1797. Besides, he was paying 
nothing toward the support of his son whom the Wordsworths 
had taken to Racedown as a pupil. By the end of 1796 Words- 
worth’s patience might well be exhausted. Finally, there is the 
reference to the delicacies on which the Racedown household 
was subsisting, “air, and the essence of carrots, cabbages, tur- 
nips, and other esculent vegetables—not excluding parsley, the 
produce of my garden,” suggesting autumn or winter fare. This 
and other references to poverty in the letter should be compared 
with the new information contained in a recent article *® which 
shows that in the winter of 1796-7 the Wordsworths were particu- 
larly hard up. From all this evidence, and particularly from the 
reference to the increased postal rate I feel sure that the letter was 


17 Letters, 1, 101. 


18 Bergen Evans and Hester Pinney, “ Racedown and the Wordsworths,” 
RES., Jan. 1932, pp. 1-18. 
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written some time between the beginning of December 1796 and the 
end of February 1797. 

If this date be accepted the history of the writing of The Bor- 
derers is clear. When on October 24, 1796 Dorothy reported her 
brother “now ardent in the composition of a tragedy,” he had no 
doubt just begun, and was ardent with the first enthusiasm. When 
Wordsworth wrote to Wrangham a few months later he had made 
progress—* I have been employed lately in writing a tragedy—the 
first draught of which is nearly finished”. When Coleridge arrived 
early in June it was complete. 

It is not necessary to discuss at length the difference which this 
later date makes on the autobiographical interpretation of The 
Borderers. However, one or two points should be noted. If, as 
I feel sure, the tragedy was not begun until the autumn of 1796, 
the creator of Oswald and Marmaduke, or rather of Rivers and 
Mortimer, as they were called in the first version, was no disciple 
of William Godwin. That phase had probably reached both its 
climax and its conclusion in 1795. By 1796 he was burning no 
incense before Godwin. In March Basil Montagu, the prophet’s 
friend and ardent disciple, sent a copy of the second edition of 
Political Justice damp from the press down to Racedown expecting 
it to be received and studied as authentic truth by a devout fol- 
lower; instead, it was criticised by an apostate with an eye for 
faults. “I have received from Montagu, Godwyn’s second edition. 
I expect to find the work much improved. I cannot say that I have 
heen encouraged in this hope by the perusal of the second preface, 
which is all I have yet looked into. Such a piece of barbarous writ- 
ing I have not often seen. It contains scarce one sentence decently 
written.” 1° This is not the language of devotion. Besides, in the 
same year there appeared an increasing dislike for that practising 
Godwinian, Montagu. One may be sure that as Wordsworth re- 
read Political Justice during the spring and summer of 1796 it 
was with a growing hatred for the whole system and a particular 
dislike for some of its exemplars. The natural outcome was the 
attempt undertaken in the autumn to objectify this antagonism in 
The Borderers. It is worthy of note that the name Mortimer, 
which was given in 1796 to the character afterwards called Marma- 
duke in the printed version, was one which Wordsworth himself 


1° Letters, 1, 108. 
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used as a pseudonym at the time.”” Wordsworth, like Mortimer, 
had been a dupe of Godwinism, but had learned his lesson. 


J. R. MacGiLiivray 
University College, Toronto 





ANOTHER SOURCE OF THE “LONESOME ROAD” 
STANZA IN THE ANCIENT MARINER 


Perhaps another element that mingled in the “ magic brew” of 
Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 446-451, in addition to 
Inferno, XX1, 25-30 and Faerte Queene, 111, vii, 2; V, iii, 18; vi, xi, 
27%, mentioned by Professor Lowes in The Road to Xanadu, ed. 
1930, p. 528, is Blair’s Grave, 55-70. It is at least as close to Cole- 
ridge’s stanza as is the passage described by H. O. White (London 
Times Literary Supplement, no. 125, p. 28, Jan. 14, 1926). This 
passage is quoted below with the passage from Blair to show the 
similarity of the two, which may have been more than accidental, 
since The Grave appeared in 1743, four years before the poem “ on 
the Battle of Culloden addressed to the Duke of Cumberland by G. 
Masters 1747.” 


(1) The Grave, 56-70. 


Oft in the lone church-yard at night I’ve seen, 
By glimpse of moonshine chequering through the trees, 
The schoolboy, with his satchel in his hand, 
Whistling aloud to bear his courage up... 
Sudden he starts, and hears, or thinks he hears, 
The sound of something purring at his heels; 
Full fast he flies, and dares not look behind him, 
Till out of breath he overtakes his fellows; 

Who gather round, and wonder at the tale 

Of horrid apparition, tall and ghastly, 

That walks at dead of night, or takes his stand 
O’er some new-opened grave... 


(2) On the Battle of Culloden. 


As when a swain belated on his way 
Sees as he fancies through the close of day 


2°In publishing The Convict in the Morning Post on December 14, 1797. 
See note in 7. L.8., Dec. 25, 1930. 
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A ghostly spectre—struck with pale affright 
He measures back the ground in hasty flight, 
Whilst his own shadow by reflection clear 
Of silver Luna seen, augments his fear. 

At every breeze, each rustling of the wind, 
Startled he stops, yet dreads to look behind; 
Still be believes the phantom at his heels, 
And his cold touch imaginary feels. 


(3) Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 446-451. 


Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head; 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 


That Coleridge would be more likely to know so popular a poem 
as The Grave than the forgotten poem of Masters is obvious; that 
he was acquainted with The Grave is evident from Osorio, Iv, i, 47 
(with which compare The Grave, 18.) 


Epwarp G. AINSWORTH, JR. 
University of Missouri 





REVIEWS 


The Drama of the Medieval Church. By Kart Youne. Two 
volumes. New York: Oxford University Press, 1933. Pp. 
xxii + 1319. $17.50. 


Here at last is the work by Karl Young that those interested in 
the drama of the medieval church have long desired and eagerly 
awaited, a monumental work that will replace many previous 
studies and that is destined itself to become a classic. The author 
indeed offers such brimming measure—no less than a corpus of 
all the extant liturgical plays together with pertinent comment 
covering the entire subject—that a reviewer can do little more than 
drink the contents and offer public thanks for them. 

Texts that have appeared in widely scattered publications, as well 
as others that now appear for the first time, are here assembled, 
edited from the original manuscripts, arranged in logical sequence 
and interpreted. Significant facts regarding their provenience, 
date, connections with the liturgy and mise-en-scéne are added, and, 
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whenever occasion warrants, their literary qualities are appraised. 
Volume I, after a preliminary explanation of the Roman liturgical 
system, is devoted to the plays and ceremonies associated with the 
Easter season; volume 11 is concerned with the Christmas plays 
and the plays based upon other subjects drawn from the Bible or 
from church legend. Included are not only the simpler forms of 
the liturgical drama but the more elaborate productions of the 
Benediktbeuern and Fleury MSS, the plays of Hilarius, the Beau- 
vais Daniel, all the Latin St. Nicholas plays, the Sponsus and the 
Antichristus. 

It is accordingly from the vantage point of one able to survey the 
whole terrain that Y. directs his flash-light into dark corners and 
into corners no longer dark only because he has himself illuminated 
them in the past. Even when nothing startlingly new is revealed 
in the present survey, the results are nevertheless valuable because 
of the authority of the explorer and because we need to know 
whether his wider researches have substantiated or disproved the 
theories of pioneéts who depended perforce upon partial and often 
inaccurate evidence. Thus it is important to learn that Y. agrees 
with Blume in regarding some French monastic community, rather 
than St. Gall, as in all probability the home of the sequence (1, 
184), that he accepts Lange’s three-stage development of the Visi- 
tatio Sepulchri (1, 239), that he considers Meyer’s theory concern- 
ing the origin of the Zehnsilberspiel “an unproved possibility ” 
(1, 678), that he holds Sepet’s brilliant inferences regarding the 
Prophet’s Play as in part substantiated (11, 171). It is equally 
valuable to have Y’s judgment upon the work of those who, like 
Diirre, have based their studies upon his own earlier monographs, 
or who, like Bohme, have worked over the same field independently.* 

So conservatively, wisely and urbanely are Y.’s opinions formu- 
lated that almost all of them will command the reader’s instant 
and ready acquiescence. In the case of only a few minor details 
have any questions arisen in my mind. For example, I am not 
certain that Y. has successfully controverted the arguments? for 
connecting the two Benediktbeuern Passion plays with the Resur- 
rection play in the same MS (1, 537 ff.), and I still believe the evi- 


1 Owing no doubt to the length of time demanded for putting so vast a 
work through the press, the results of a few recent studies have not been 
equated with his own; one would have liked Y.’s estimate of O. Schiittpelz’s 
“Der Wettlauf der Apostel ” (Breslau, 1930), G. Cohen’s “ Comédie latine 
en France au XIIe siécle” (Paris, 1931) and H. Spanke’s “St. Martial- 
Studien ” (ZFSL., 1931, 282, 385). 

* They include the rubric “ita inchoatur ludus de Resurrectione,” and 
not only the appearance of the Mercator’s wife among the personae of the 
Passion play where she has no réle (and where Y. assumes her to have 
been “a silent ornament ’’), but her absence from the list of characters at 
the beginning of the Resurrection play where she actually plays a part. 
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dence convincing* for regarding the Passion play itself as, in 
origin, an extension backward of the Resurrection play rather than 
an independent growth. Again, is it certain that the mercatores 
of the Sponsus owe nothing to their confrére, the unguentarius of 
the Easter play, because “ borrowing from the Easter plays is ren- 
dered improbable by considerations of chronology ” (11, 366, n. 4) ? 
Even if we must now date the Vish MS, which contains our earliest 
example of the unguentarius, in the twelfth century (see I, 678; 
Y. formerly dated this MS in the eleventh century), that MS and 
the MS of the Sponsus would be roughly contemporaneous, and the 
strong likelihood exists that the former rests upon earlier French 
traditions.* Finally, the editing of the Old French passages in 
the Origny-Sainte-Benoite play hardly seems to me to conform to 
the high standard set by the editing of the rest of the corpus: it 
seems unfortunate at the present time to omit necessary accents, 
apostrophes and cedillas, and confuse the reader with forms like 
cauoit (¢’avoit), seure (sevré), lares (l’arés), etc.® 

However, cavilling in connection with a work of this sort is 
churlish. It is more to the point to stress the fact that not only 
much information but many stimulating suggestions are to be 
found on every page of it. Of special interest to students of the 
vernacular drama will be Y.’s observations about the origins of the 
miracle play, about the possibilities for comedy in the liturgical 
drama, and about the derivation of the word mystére (11, 409-10, 
501). All readers will rejoice in the author’s graceful and un- 
pedantic style and in his fresh and sensitive literary evaluations. 
A special word should be said about the success with which the diffi- 
cult problems involved in the technical presentation of this vast 
and unwieldy material have been solved: a good index, carefully 
selected illustrations and, above all, copious cross references enable 
one to follow by-paths as readily as journey along the high-road, 
and make using the volumes a pleasure. Students the world over 
are indebted to Professor Young for a work that definitely ranks as 
one of the outstanding achievements of the scholarship of our time. 


GRACE FRANK 
Bryn Mawr College 


*This evidence includes the Benediktbeuern and Sulmona plays, the 
nature of Good Friday and of the services on that day, the records of 
Passion plays at Easter, and the analogies in the development of other 
liturgical plays, e.g. the Peregrini. 

*A slip is probably responsible for the confusion regarding the date of 
the MS of the Beauvais Daniel. It is ascribed to the years 1227-34, but 
twice referred to as of the twelfth century (11, 290, 486). 

5TI should also change some of the punctuation in this text and read en 
vois for enuois in the Daniel play (1, 293, ll. 127, 133, 139). 
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Kommentar zum Beowulf. Von JoHannes Hoops. Heidelberg: 
Winter, 1932. Pp. x-+ 334. M. 8. 


A Kommentar zum Beowulf from the hand of so eminent an 
Anglicist as Professor Hoops is a significant addition to the ma- 
terials of Beowulfian scholarship. It is especially valuable now, 
when each succeeding month sees the printing of new comment 
on the poem, and each year brings forth revised editions. Mr. 
Hoops has tried to sort out this mass of recent opinion, to see it in 
perspective, and to give judgment upon it. The resulting volume 
will be useful both to Beowulfian specialists and to others who may 
wish to study the poem seriously. 

The form and content of the book follow the title. Except for 
the concise summaries that introduce each episode and the genea- 
logical tables at the end of the volume, the whole is commentary. 
Mr. Hoops goes through the poem verse by verse, explaining what- 
ever is not self-evidently clear. The notes range in importance and 
extent from a brief entry like worn fela ‘sehr viel’ (v. 530) to a 
four-page treatment of the literary and historical background of 
the Thryth-episode. Where there is difference of opinion, par- 
ticularly among modern authorities, the author sets down the chief 
theories with the names of the sponsors, and then makes his own 
choice. Now and again, finding himself unable to afford the space 
for a full record of conjectures (e. g., on the etymology of the name 
of Grendel, v. 102, or the mythological implications of the Grendel- 
fight, ibid.), he simply refers to the bibliographies in the editions. 
Frequently, also, he presents only a summary discussion of a diffi- 
cult passage, directing the reader to his recent Beowulfstudien 
(Anglistische Forschungen, Heft 74, 1932) for fuller details; alto- 
gether there are more than ninety references to the Beowulfstudien, 
which evidently must be used to supplement the Kommentar if one 
is fully to understand Mr. Hoops’ position on disputed matters. 
Another feature of the commentary is the originality of many of 
the author’s interpretations. In vv. 272-73, for example, he makes 
gif it is, swa wé sdplice secgan h¥rdon parenthetical, and thus gives 
sense to a passage which has been misunderstood or left unex- 
plained by all editors except possibly Klaeber. And he translates 
Nes hé goldhwete gearwor hefde dgendes ést &r gescéawod (vv. 
3074-75) as ‘ Nicht hatte er das goldreiche Erbe des Higentiimers 
vorher genauer geschaut,’ an interpretation which, though still not 
identifying hé, is a definite advance in clearing up a truly desperate 
pair of verses. The commentary closes with four pages of ‘ Nach- 
triige’ on articles published too late for consideration in the body 
of the work. 

Such a book is easier to describe than to criticize. With thou- 
sands of comments to choose from, the reviewer would be bold in- 
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deed who sought to base his judgment on a half-dozen of them. 
Yet the fundamental good sense of Mr. Hoops’ exposition may be 
remarked upon. He steers a middle course between novelty and 
dogma, veering, when he veers at all, towards conservatism. This 
conservative tendency is clearest in his textual notes, where con- 
servatism is most desirable. He tenaciously holds to the reading 
of the manuscript as long as there is any likelihood that it will 
yield a satisfactory meaning; and where he allows emendation, he 
requires that it be kept within reasonable limits. Often he defends 
the manuscript even against Chambers and Klaeber, the most con- 
servative among modern editors. An example is his retention of 
several genitive plurals in -e (fyrene 879, n@nigre 949, sorge 2004, 
yrmde 2005, sigehwile 2710) ; he agrees with Malone (Anglia, Liv, 
97-98 ; 1930) that these are early instances of the ultimate levelling 
of final vowels under -e-. Only once does he propose violence to the 
manuscript, when at v. 3005, unable by other means to cut the knot 
of scildingas, he matches the boldness of Klaeber’s S&-Géatas by 
offering the reading scildwigan. This is the most acceptable emen- 
dation yet proposed, since it involves so little change in the read- 
ing of the manuscript; nevertheless the puzzle may still be solved 
by other means. Mr. Hoops is friendly to interpretation based on 
the manuscript in passages where emendation has generally been 
deemed necessary. He accepts Kock’s (originally Wyatt’s) punc- 
tuation and translation of vv. 1013-17, and thus saves para; he 
rehabilitates déd at v. 1231 with Malone’s discovery of the irony in 
Wealhtheow’s speech; and he makes excellent sense of the manu- 
script reading of vv. 1931-32 by building upon the old notion of 
Grein and Ettmiiller that Médpryd (or Médprydo) is the name of 
Offa’s queen. Not every one will subscribe to Mr. Hoops’ judg- 
ment in these and other single instances; yet most will agree that 
his general policy of intelligent caution will profit Beowulfian 
criticism. 

A similar volume should appear every decade, and Mr. Hoops 
should be the editor. 


PUTNAM FENNELL JONES 
University of Pittsburgh 





Bischof Percy’s Bearbeitung der Volksballaden und Kunstgedichte 
seines Folio-Manuskriptes. Von MARGARETE WILLINSKY. 
Beitrage zur englischen Philologie, Heft XXII. Leipzig: 
Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1932. Pp. 227. 


For more than a century and a half, Percy’s methods in dealing 
with the Reliques have enlisted criticism. Ritson wrote with the 
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fury of a man demented; Miss Willinsky writes calmly, all passion 
spent, not to denounce but to explain the berated bishop. The 
purpose of her book is to review in detail those pieces in the first 
edition of the Reliques which were dependent upon the Folio Manu- 
script. She uses Hales and Furnivall’s edition of the Manuscript 
and Schroer’s edition of the Reliques. Inasmuch as the German 
scholar’s work, reproducing the first edition, provides a synoptic 
view of the changes made in the second, third, and fourth editions 
of the Reliques, it might be wished that Miss Willinsky had at- 
tempted a generalization as to the nature of those changes. Hales 
and Furnivall found forty-five numbers in the Reliques indebted to 
the Manuscript; Miss Willinsky adds one, “ The Distracted Puri- 
tan.” For some reason she has omitted the usual detailed analysis 
of one of her listed items, “ Lady Bothwell’s Lament.” 

Hitherto the available means of scrutinizing Percy’s practice 
have been to make a collation of the several editions of the Reliques 
with the Manuscript, to study the sparse annotations in Hales and 
Furnivall’s volumes, to examine the conspectus of Schroer, or to 
employ Wheatley’s printing of the fourth edition of the Reliques 
with its appended texts from the Manuscript “ in those cases which 
had undergone considerable alterations.” Miss Willinsky’s book 
will spare the student much pedestrian labor. The author also 
makes a helpful grouping of the pieces according to the widely 
varying degree of their dependence upon the Manuscript. On the 
basis of an introductory survey of Percy’s literary and aesthetic en- 
vironment, she calls attention throughout the volume, as the poems 
pass in review, to the meaning of the emendations, in the light 
of the spirit of the age and of Percy’s prepossessions. The effect 
of the book is to deepen the prevailing impression that Percy was a 
victim of conflicting tendencies in his period, that he was by inten- 
tion a poet as well as an editor. His emended or rewritten texts, 
thus analysed, illustrate Carl Spitteler’s dictum that “the popular 
ballad depends upon emotion, the literary ballad upon thought.” 
In taking thought, Percy made some sacrifice of emotion. 


S. B. Hustvept 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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The Bondman: An Antient Storie. By PuHitip MAssINGER. 
Edited from the First Quarto with Introduction and Notes by 
BENJAMIN TowNLEy Spencer. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press for the University of Cincinnati, 1932. Pp. 
viii + 266. $3.00. 


The Country Wife. By Witt1AM WYCHERLEY. Edited with a Criti- 
cal Introduction, Notes, and Appendices. By Ursuta Topp- 
Naytor. Northampton (Mass.), 1931. Pp. lx + 108. $2.25. 
(Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, XII, 1, 2, 3.) 


Mr. Spencer has supplied an admirable discussion of the sources 
of The Bondman, of Massinger’s fondness for Stoic philosophy. 
and of the characters of the play. The stage history fails to in- 
clude Walker’s benefit of June 6, 1720 (Genest, Some Account of 
the English Stage, 111, 11) and makes no attempt to reconcile the 
two dates—June 9 and 12, 1719—given by Nicoll (A History of 
Early Eighteenth Century Drama, p. 366) and the single date— 
June 8—in Genest (11, 644) with Genest’s statement for October 
29, 1719: “acted but twice since the reign of King Charles 
the 1st” (1m, 2). The anonymous acting version of 1719 re- 
ceives insufficient attention. In the first place, it was not printed 
from “an uncorrected first quarto” (p. 3), but from a copy of 
Q.. In only a few cases does 1719 agree with Q, as against Q, 
(e. g., I, iii, 181, 188, 212—this last may be a deliberate moderniza- 
tion) ; in dozens of other cases 1719 perpetuates the errors of Qo, 
even to the omission of whole lines, cf. I, iii, 342, 374; 11, i, 158; 
II, li, 120; 111, iii, 170. Mr. Spencer employs these very refer- 
ences to prove that Coxeter used both quartos in preparing his edi- 
tion of 1759 but is blind to the fact that at the same time he is 
determining the source of 1719. Furthermore, Coxeter, and after 
him Mason and Gifford, owe to the author of the 1719 version 
many of their emendations (as I, i, 13; ii, 28, 38; iii, 121, 329; 
II, ili, 25; V, i, 63, 68; Vv, ii, 66) and stage directions (as at I, ii, 19, 
28, 31, 32; iii, 34). But the note on m1, i, 153 is Mr. Spencer’s 
first reference to the use of 1719 by the early editors of Massinger, 
and nowhere, I believe, does he tabulate 1719 as the first source of 
variants found in Coxeter and others. Incidentally, the note on 
“cry ayme ” (1, iii, 339) should be modified to record that though 
Mason printed “ ay me” he expressed a preference for the reading 
of Q, and cited parallel passages. 

Bibliographical problems and the preparation of the text received 
special care; so it is surprising that Mr. Spencer overlooked the 
fact that Iohn Raworth used on sig. A.” of Q2 the same headpiece 
that Edward Allde used on sig. As of Q;. He overlooked, too, 
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what may be more important, namely, the information given by 
the running titles. Once a compositor had spaced and set up run- 
ning titles, he seems to have been careful to leave them set up 
instead of pieing them with the rest of the type after the printing 
of each form; the saving of time and effort is obvious. Thus in the 
case of B,’, the running title is “ The Bondman”; for Bz, B;’, and 
B, it is “The Bond-Man”; and so for the inner form of each 
gathering of the quarto. But an accident of some sort befell the 
outer form. Typical of signatures B to H inclusive, B, has the 
title “ The Bond-man” and B,’, B,, and B,’ have “The Bond- 
Man”; from signature I through L, however, all the pages of this 
form agree on “ The Bond-man.” Such variations give clues to 
changes in compositors, to the number of compositors and presses 
used, or to interruptions in the process of printing a book. 
Collation of portions of the text with the McKee copy of Q, and 
the Sewall copy of Q. in the Folger Shakespeare Library (to which 
Mr. Spencer did not have access), and the copy of Q: in the Library 
of Congress (which he used), and the checking of certain readings 
in the Pierpont Morgan Library copy of Q; (which he used) and 
the Boston Public Library copy of Q: (of whose existence he does 
not seem to be aware) reveal a rather serious number of errors and 
omissions. Mr. Spencer prints, sig. [A], “Namers” for 
“ NAMES.” ; I, i, 9, “ Carthage:” for “ Carthage; ”; 1, ii, 12, “ ob- 
serued ” for “ obserud ” ; 1, iii, 137, “ Freedome ” for “ freedome ” ; 


I, ili, 158, “ obey all” for “ obey in all”; 1, iii, 159, s. D., “ State” 
for “ State.” ; 1, iii, 296, “ Justice ” for “ Iustice ” (he retains the 
“T” in t, iii, 150; 111, iii, 63, and elsewhere) ; 11, i, 45, “ well ” for 
“will”; 11, iii, 89, “seceure” for “secure”; 111, iii, 139, S. D., 
“ Olimpia” for “ Olympia ” ; 111, iii, 144,“ Within.” for “ Within ” ; 
Iv, i, 10, “care” for “care.”; Iv, i, 19, “pure” for “ pure,” ; 
v, i, 130, s.v., “ Leost. @” for “ Leost. and”; and v, ii, 33, “ re- 


deeme ” for “redeeme”. He fails to note many significant read- 


ings of Q>, such as, sig. As, line 4, “make a tender ” for “ make 
tender ” of Q,; 1, i, 10, “ their ” for “ those ”; 1, iii, 126, “ an” for 
“and”; I, iii, 206, “nor” for “noe”; 1, iii, 210, “ Nor” for 
“No”; 1, i, 178, “feare” for “feares”; 11, ii, 39, speech tag, 
“ Grac.” for “Asot.” (is this error original with Qs, or is it derived 
from some such copy of Q, as that in the Huntington Library?) ; 
II, ii, 44, “ squeasie ” for “ queasie ” ; 11, ii, 84, “ often ” for “ oft ” ; 
II, ili, 55, “were” for “weare”; 1, iii, 84, “ suffring” for suf- 
frings ”; Iv, iii, 115, “ stand ” for “ am”; Iv, iii, 151, “ yet priz’d” 
for “yet he priz’d”; Q. omits “ Hreunt” at the end of I, i, and 
numbers I, iii, as 1, ii, but these errors are not listed, nor are the 
following in Q,: 1, iii, 8s. D., “ Arehidamus” for “ Archidamus” ; 
I, iii, 81, s.v., “ Cleon,’ for “Cleon.” ; tv, ii, 50, “ Arehid.” for 
“Archid.” ; Iv, ili, 38, “ rhe” for “ the.” The silent correction of 
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turned letters and other typographical peculiarities is to be con- 
demned in an edition of this sort because of the assistance they 
give in checking the stages of printing. And the retention of 
lower case letters at the beginning of lines (see I, iii, 155; Iv, iii, 
102; Iv, iv, 42; v, i, 40, v, iii, 34) and of such obvious errors as 
“ile” (1, iii, 218) is a questionable practice especially when the 
second quarto gives the correct reading; it would be better to fol- 
low the later quarto and list the errors among the variants. Sev- 
eral times Mr. Spencer remarks that modern practice calls for dif- 
ferent punctuation from that found in Q, and in his notes even 
suggests improvements, failing entirely to record that Q, often 
supplies the desired reading (see the notes on II, ii, 73; V, ii, 91; 
V, lii, 50). 


The edition of The Country Wife exists primarily for Miss Todd- 
Naylor’s thoughtful introductory essay. She deals competently, 
though briefly, with “The Morality of the Restoration Stage,” 
“The Relation between Town and Country,” “The Place of The 
Country Wife in Restoration Comedy,” and “The Relative Im- 
portance of French and English Influence in the Development of 
Restoration Comedy.” Despite Miss Todd-Naylor’s objection, there 
is much to be said for Brome as a direct ancestor of Restoration 
Comedy. I notice several errors, but will cite only two: “1721” 
(p. ix) is a misprint for either “1671” or “1672”; “Cozens” 
(1, i, 386) almost certainly does not mean “simply to cheat” but 
rather “ male acquaintances.” 


JAMES G. McMANAWAY 
The Johns Hopkins University 





The Comedy of Manners from Sheridan to Maugham. By NEWELL 
W. Sawyer. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1931. Pp. vi+ 275. $3.00. 


American Adaptations of French Plays on the New York and 
Philadelphia Stages from 1834 to the Civil War. By RALPH 
HARTMAN WARE. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1930. Pp. 138. 

Robert Jephson (1736-1803): A Study of His Life and Works. 
By Martin SEVERIN Peterson. (University of Nebraska 


studies in Language, Literature, and Criticism, No. 11.) 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 1930. 


“ Sinning has ceased to be a fine art.” This penetrating phrase, 
like many more in Professor Sawyer’s study, takes us to the heart 
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of the matter. This lost art is regrettably wanting to anyone who 
like Professor Sawyer seeks to recapture in the drama of the last 
century the insouciance that distinguished the Restoration gentry 
who lived, wrote, and viewed the genuine comedy of manners. 

We cannot object to his able clarification of this type as an art 
form. It is a champagne of rare vintage, full flavored only in 
Etherege, Congreve, and Sheridan. Its detachment and its austere 
rejection of sentimentality and moral pose make it especially ap- 
pealing to the present-day critic. Professor Sawyer’s definition 
recalls the equally exacting one of naturalistic drama drawn up by 
Maxim Gorky, and it might also be supplemented by that writer’s 
confession: “‘ Now, as a matter of fact, I know no play written 
according to this theory in all European literature, and for myself, 
I could never write one.” It might even be doubted that those 
Restoration dramatists, who, Professor Sawyer believes, “for all 
times achieved the comedy of high life,” were deeply aware of their 
ideal, or that they reflected a society so close to intellectual and 
moral emancipation as is commonly assumed. 

To seek such rarified ingredients in the nineteenth or even the 
twentieth century theatre of England is to look for the proverbial 
needle. The writer is aware of the difficulty. The tendency of the 
times, he declares, was towards the self recognition in the theatre 
of middle class democracy. “In a veritable comedy of manners 
the public would have found escape rather than recognition in a 
world of unnatural wit and sparkle.” For this “ intellectual excur- 
sion ” the Victorians had no desire. Boucicault, whose experiments 
deserve more notice than is here given them, wrote as one making 
a decisive discovery in the success of his The Prima Donna (1852) : 
“ The question, then, is settled, and the London public will accept 
this class of drama [the French brand of the sentimental].” When 
in 1868 he tried to provide the Bancrofts with a manners play, 
How She Loved Him, he commented upon its failure: “ The public 
pretend they want pure comedy; this is not so. What they want is 
domestic drama, treated with broad comic character. A senti- 
mental, pathetic play, comically rendered, such as Ours, The Col- 
leen Bawn, Arrah-na-Pogue.” 

In his critical analysis of a large number of plays, the writer has 
shown himself sympathetic and just in his approach. I was espe- 
cially pleased to note his appreciation of the neglected efforts of 
Douglas Jerrold and Westland Marston to give the values of the 
manners type to their theatre. His study of W. S. Gilbert is espe- 
cially helpful as is also his fresh approach to the work of Pinero, 
Jones, and Wilde. He brings vividly to mind many half forgotten 
successes that deserve better of our memory. Such, for instances, 
are Godfrey’s The Parvenu, “ among the pleasantest and truest pic- 
tures of genuine English social life of its decade,” H. H, Davies’ 
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The Mollusc, and R. C. Carton’s Lord and Lady Algy, for which 
last he serves also as publisher, because it is not in print. 

Not in Shaw nor in Barrie, nor in any supreme writer of our 
times, is to be found the creator of immaculate comedy. It is 
Maugham who for us has “ achieved the full-fledged comedy of 
manners.” Something is wanting to all others except, perhaps, 
Oscar Wilde. “The comedy of manners—does not flourish in 
English soil,” is the author’s conclusion, but he believes it will 
“ persist as the expression of a small, select, unrepresentative group 
in society.” His work is a modest and convincing tribute to the 
persistent vitality of the genre, which has outlived, if but weakly, a 
social avalanche. 

Mr. Ware, supplementing Professor Schoenberger’s researches, 
completes the account of American translations of French plays to 
the middle of the century, providing notes on divergences and sum- 
maries of the plots. A brief historical note gives the salient 
aspects of the practice and calls attention to Boucicault’s effective- 
ness as chief huckster of the stolen goods. Half of the study is 
devoted to this adapter, affording matter of real value for the biog- 
rapher of this neglected genius. Dr. Ware proves him to have 
been adroit in utilizing his originals and in most respects to have 
been above the level of play translators. This opinion is made 
convincing by careful comparisons that for the first time fully 
reveal Boucicault’s methods. The account of the transference of 
French realism to the American stage, notably in the numerous 
adaptations of La Dame aux Camélias remodeled to comply with 
prevailing theatrical decorum, yields much fresh matter concern- 
ing the battle with Mrs. Grundy. In all respects the study is 
thorough, accurate, and of lasting value. 

Robert Jephson, in Mr. Peterson’s not too carefully printed 
monograph, appears as a curious symbol of his theatre world 
rather than as a dramatist of intrinsic merit. His faulty plays 
neither survived nor deserved to survive their first popularity. Two, 
however, appear in Dicks’ The British Drama (1865). He does, as 
the writer carefully shows, represent amusingly the confused stand- 
ards of tragic excellence in the Garrick period in that his plays 
blend the “ terrific ” with the classic under a heavy Shakespearean 
veneer. His dramaturgy was clumsy, if not absurd, even when it 
occasionally afforded a theatrically telling scene, like Velasquez’s 
seizure of Braganza’s duchess. Mr. Peterson does not minimize 
these defects. He does, however, seem to concur in the high opinion 
of Jephson’s contemporaries regarding the merit of his verse, 
which, we are told, rises “ frequently to an inspired level.” I should 
prefer the adverb infrequently and substitute hypnotic for inspired. 


E. B. Watson 
Dartmouth College 
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Philosophie der Literaturwissenschaft. Herausgegeben von EMIL 
ErMaTINGER. Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt Verlag, 1930. 
x-+478 pp. Mk. 26. 


Uber dieses gewichtige, seiner inneren Ausdehnung nach weit 
iiber die Kompetenz des einzelnen Fachmanns hinausgehende 
Werk kann der Besprecher kaum mehr als berichten, zumal auf 
knappem gebotenem Raume. Unter Ermatingers Fiihrung vereini- 
gen sich hier dreizehn Gelehrte, um von den verschiedensten Seiten 
her die literaturwissenschaftliche Methodenlehre, ihre Abgrenzung 
und weltanschauliche Fundierung historisch und systematisch zu 
untersuchen. 

Im einleitenden Aufsatz, Die Entwicklung der Literaturwissen- 
schaft von Herder bis Wilhelm Scherer, zieht Franz Schultz die 
Linien, die von den Anfangen der Wissenschaft bis zu ihrer Neu- 
orientierung in unsern Tagen fiihren, indem er zugleich die Faden 
zu sondern und zu bezeichnen sich miiht, die zuletzt wieder aufge- 
nommen und zu neuer Webe verwoben werden.— Nach einem 
kurzen kritischen Uberblick iiber die Geschichte und Wandlung des 
Begriffes Volkstum stimmt Hermann Gumbel (Dichtung und 
Volkstum) der Spamerschen Formulierung zu; da es “eine 
Geistesart, eine bestimmte Weise des Fiihlens und Denkens, Emp- 
fangens und Gestaltens ” sei, “ die jene bevorzugte geistige Gemein- 
samkeit mit den Volksgenossen gibt, welche das Volkstum aus- 
macht”. Hervorgegangen aus bestimmten, duferen, natiirlichen 
Faktoren, gemeinsamen Kulturinhalten, gemeinsamen geschicht- 
lichen Erlebnissen und Bedingungen, ist es nicht starre, feste Form 
sondern werdendes Wesen, geschichtlich erkennbar und daher in 
spiteren Stadien der Entwicklung besser zu fassen als in friihen. 
Dichtung ihrerseits ist Niederschlag der besonderen Reaktionsweise 
in Sprache und Schrift, und es kann entweder die Frage aufge- 
worfen werden, wie sie vom Volkstum bedingt ist oder inwiefern 
sie auf das Volkstum wirkt. Trotz seiner (oder wegen seiner) 
aiuBerst kritischen Haltung sollte dieser Aufsatz mit seiner Fiille 
von Direktiven eine Fundgrube fiir Doktoranden sein. 

Mit bekanntem spriihendem Konzeptismus, oft erhellend, 
manchmal verwirrend, mustert Cysarz (Das Periodenprinzip in 
der Literaturwissenschaft) die verschiedenen Periodisierungssys- 
teme und kommt zu diesem Schlusse, daf das Heil der literarischen 
Periodenbildung nicht in der Abgrenzung von homogenen Zeitriau- 
men, sondern “in Auswahl und Verwebung echter Periodizitats- 
elemente liege, die der dufersten Fiille des Individuellen als 
solchen die auferste Fiille der (nicht verarmenden sonder be- 
reichernden) Beziige gesellt”. Dem Nacheinander der Ablauf- 
strecke der Historie gegeniiber stehe der einheitliche Kreislauf der 
literarhistorischen Periode, eine Sphire eigener Evidenz. Period- 
ologie ist folglich “ realhistorische Sinnfindung ”, die eine bewubte 
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Emanzipation der Literaturwissenschaft von der sinnlosen Welt- 
historie verlange; denn Historie habe es mit Vergangenem, Litera- 
tur mit dem Werdend-seienden zu tun (Aristophanes steht uns 
nicht ferner als George Bernard Shaw!). Kritische Periodologie 
ist daher Aufhebung von Oberflichenantithese von Individualismus 
und Kollektivismus, Auswahl, Proportionierung des Wesentlichen. 

Im Prinzip kommt Petersen zu ungefahr denselben Schliissen in 
bezug auf das Problem der literarischen Generationen. Auf festem 
Boden der Literaturgeschichte fufend, mit reichem und die ganze _ 
deutsche Literaturentwicklung umfassendem Tatsachenmaterial 
weist er die Anwendung formalistischer und biologischer Genera- 
tionstheorien zuriick zu Gunsten einer solchen, die zugleich den 
physischen, psychischen und soziologischen Faktoren Rechnung 
tragt. Die Generation bedeutet nicht einfach eine Spanne von 
33 1/3 Jahren, sie ist nicht errechenbar. Vererbung und Geburt 
sind Zufallsfaktoren. Freilich fordert Gleichaltrigkeit die zusam- 
menschlieBende Reaktion gegen eine erstarrende altere Generation. 
Gleiches Zeiterleben und Schicksalsgemeinschaft (der aber auch 
Ungleichaltrige sich anschlieBen kénnen) fihrt zu Gruppen- 
bildung, die durch gleiche Fiihrerideale und Generationssprache 
gefestigt wird. Zu dieser Zeiteinheit bringt Stamm- und Land- 
schaftssystem ein raumliches Korrelat. Der Anlagetypus des Hin- 
zelnen bedingt die Ausbildung fiihrender, gleichgeschalteter und 
unterdriickter Individualitaéten, von denen die letzteren oft eine 
Generationsspaltung verursachen. In der Produktion sind (nach 
Pinder) Einheit der Darstellungsmittel und Einheit der Probleme 
zu scheiden. So stellt sich das Generationsgebilde als “ein Eins- 
sein durch Schicksalsgemeinschaft ” dar, “die eine Gleichheit der 
Erfahrungen und Ziele in sich schlieBt.” 

Ausgehend von der Doppelfunktion der Kunst, zeitlos als Schein 
die Wirklichkeit zu negieren — im Zeitflu& zu offenbaren, was eine 
Kulturgemeinschaft von der Wirklichkeit zu erleben vermocht hat, 
unternimmt es Fritz Medicus, im Gegensatz zu Croces Lehre von 
der Kinheit der Kiinste, ihre Verschiedenheit, ihre Polaritit zu 
erweisen. 

Bildende Kiunste mit ihrer Beziehung auf duferes Sein im 
Raume stellen Trager der erlebten Problematik dar, erlauben nur 
indirekten Ausdruck des Ausdrucks. Redende Kiinste und Musik 
mit Beziehung auf Dynamik in der Zeit stellen die Auflésung des 
Seienden in Bewegung, die Problematik selbst dar, sind direkter 
Ausdruck. Wahrend dort Gegensitze im Nebeneinander den Raum 
erfiillen, kénnen hier Gegensitze im Hintereinander nicht sub- 
stantiell die Zeit erfiillen. Wahrend in der Dichtung verschiedene 
Zeitordnungen nebeneinander bestehen kénnen, ist in der bildenden 
Kunst ein solches Verhaltnis der Raume nicht méglich. 

Nach kritischer Betrachtung der Verwirrung der Kunstgrenzen 
durch ausiibende Kiinstler wendet sich Medicus zu Wolfflins Kate- 
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gorien und betont auch hier die Gegensitzlichkeit der Bedeutung 
von offner und geschlossner Form in Raumkiinsten und Zeitkiin- 
sten. In der bildenden Kunst sei geschlossne Form Ausdruck der 
Geschlossenheit des Seins, Seinsform; in der redenden Kunst 
Zeugnis des Glaubens an eine Vollendung des Menschen im Uber- 
zeitlichen. Offne Form in der bildenden Kunst bedeute Spannung 
der menschlichen Dinge auf das Mehr-als-Menschliche; in der 
Dichtung Darstellungsform der Problematik des Lebens. (Wahrend 
Medicus hier die Anwendung der Wolfflinschen Kategorien durch 
neue Ausblicke erweitert, scheint dem Besprecher weder seine 
Deutung noch Periodisierung einleuchtend. Die Gegensitzlichkeit, 
die er in Anwendung der Katogorien auf bildende und redende 
Kunst und Musik sehen will, ergibt sich durch Beziehung dersel- 
ben auf Gehalt statt auf Gestalt. Sobald man die Termini “ har- 
monisches” und “ antithetisches” Lebensgefiihl einsetzt, ist der 
Widerstreit behoben.) Ahnlich wie Pinder betont Medicus endlich 
das Vorherrschen einer Kunst als héchste Ausdrucksmdglichkeit 
fiir bestimmte Perioden. 

Robert Petsch fallt die undankbare Aufgabe zu, iiber die Analyse 
des dichterischen Kunstwerkes zu sprechen, die trotz Heranziehung 
zahlreicher Beispiele denn auch etwas abstrakt und farblos ausfallt. 
Das Dichterportrat in der Interaturgeschichte von Walther Muschg 
unterscheidet etwas willkiirlich zwischen schépferischem (Goethe, 
Tieck ete.), naivem (Gervinus, Schererschule), oppositionellem 
(H. Grimm, Gundolf) Individualismus und philosophischer Litera- 
turwissenschaft (Hegelianer, Dilthey) und ruft Heil jenem Jiing- 
ling, der einmal die Gotthelfbiographie schreiben wird. Der Mystik 
des C. G. Jungschen Aufsatzes Psychologie und Dichtung wird nur 
der folgen kénnen, dem seine friiheren Schriften nicht unbekannt 
sind. Seine Ausfiihrungen machen die tibrigen Aufsitze dieses 
Buches einigermafen illusorisch, denn wenn die Betonung des Irra- 
tionalen in Dichtung und Literaturwissenschaft auf die Spitze des 
“kollektiven Unbewuften” getrieben wird, so kann von eigent- 
lichen Methoden der Forschung, um die hier gerungen wird, kaum 
noch die Rede sein. Wenn nicht Goethe den Faust macht, sondern 
Faust den Goethe, so miissen wir doch fragen, warum “ dieses 
Bild, dem UnbewuBten seit Urzeiten eingegraben ”, das “ schlaft, 
bis die Ungunst der Zeit es weckt, nimlich dann, wenn ein grofer 
Irrtum das Volk vom richtigen Wege lenkt”, warum dieses Bild 
nicht auch Klinger, oder den Maler Miiller oder etwa Schiller 
gemacht habe. Auf Hitler lieBe sich eine solche primitive An- 
schauung eher anwenden. 

Ob man die von Ermatinger im ersten Teile seines Aufsatzes (Das 
Gesetz in der Literaturwissenschaft) mit bestrickender Logik ent- 
wickelten Gesetze als solche oder auch nur als Postulate auffaft, 
die Methodologie wird durch sie bedeutend gefordert, geklart und 
gefestigt. Die Anwendung dieser vier Gesetzbegriffe: Sinnein- 
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heit, Typus-Individuum (oder Gattungs- und Einzelwesen), Polari- 
tat, Stetigkeit auf die drei Problemkreise: Gemeinschaft als 
volklicher und zeitlicher Lebensraum, Persénlichkeit des Dichters, 
dichterisches Werk, illustriert an praktischen Beispielen, zeigt, 
wieviel durch diesen reifen, besonnenen und in seiner knappen, 
abgeklarten Formung wundervollen Aufsatz gewonnen ist. 

Die Anregungen, die Nadler in bezug auf das Problem der Stil- 
geschichte gibt, beziehen sich hauptsichlich auf die Abhiangigkeit 
des Dichters von zeitgendssischer Poetik, Publikum, Censur, 
soziologischen Umstainden. Im iibrigen aber ist sein Aufsatz so 
apodiktisch und wortkarg, daB man den Hindruck hat, er gehe aus 
Ressentiment und verborgenen Antagonismen hervor. 

Ermatinger gliicklich erginzend legt Max Wundt fiir den Gegen- 
stand wie fiir die Methode der literaturwissenschaftlichen Unter- 
suchung fiinf Weltanschauungstypen fest, von denen die vier 
ersten polar sind, die fiinfte Synthese. Aus Hinwendung zur 
fuBeren und inneren Erfahrung ergeben sich Naturalismus und 
Psychologismus, aus Hinwendung zur Idee subjektiver und objekti- 
ver Idealismus (abstrakt-aisthetisch: konkret-ideengeschichtlich). 
Der konkreten Wirklichkeit wie der allgemeingiiltigen Idee wird 
nur der absolute Idealismus gerecht. Diese Typen sind schon in 
Goethes Terminologie Nachahmung der Natur (1), Manier (2) 
und Stil (3-5) gekennzeichnet. 

Klarend fiir die Begriffe Weltliteratur und vergleichende Litera- 
turgeschichte wirkt der Aufsatz von Fritz Strich, der fiir Welt- 
literatur eine iiberraumliche und iiberzeitliche Auswahl in Anspruch 
nimmt, die Fragen aufwirft, wann und warum tritt eine National- 
literatur in die Weltliteratur ein, und die Ziele in Selbsterkenntnis 
in bezug auf die nationale Eigenart, in Duldung und Verstindnis 
(in bezug auf die internationale Gemeinschaft) findet. Der 
deutschen Literatur ist Weltgeltung dadurch erschwert, daf ihr 
Beitrag die Idee vom Wert der Individualitat, der formschépferi- 
schen Kraft ist; der franzdésischen dagegen mit ihrer Betonung 
des europiischen Zivilisationsgeistes auf Grund menschlicher 
Vernunft ist sie erleichtert.— Sarnetzki endlich verlangt Ge- 
rechtigkeit fiir die Kritik des Tages und eine regere Beteiligung 
der Literaturwissenschaft in den literarischen Gegenwartsprob- 
lemen. 

Wenn in diesem zeitentsprechenden, groBangelegtenWerke bei der 
Verschiedenheit der Standpunkte seiner Autoren Widerspriiche und 
Wiederholungen (so trotz geschichtlicher Wiirdigung ein unver- 
haltnismaBiges Abstrafen Scherers und seiner Schule) unvermeid- 
lich sind, ist indessen eine stark einheitliche Grundrichtung nicht 
zu verkennen. Da8 sich hier Vertreter aller zeitgendssischen 
Richtungen mit gegenseitiger Riicksicht und Achtung unter einer 
Decke vereinigen, ist héchst erfreulich. Die Férderung, die der 
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Wissenschaft durch dieses Werk zugute kommen wird, kann nicht 
hoch genug veranschlagt werden. Es wird auch spateren Genera- 
tionen noch ein Meilenstein bedeuten. 

ERNST FEISE 





The Life of Robert Burns. By FRANKLYN Buiss SNYDER. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. Pp. xiii + 524. $4.00. 


Scottish biography is burdened with more than its share of con- 
troversy. Queen Mary, Burns, Carlyle, to name only three of the 
outstanding figures on the national roll—not only have they all 
attracted an exceptional amount of biographical attention, but the 
writing has often been acrimonious and partisan. Of late years 
there are signs that Stevenson, too, is to become a storm center. 
It does not seem that this can be laid to the argumentative tenden- 
cies of their countrymen, for the combatants are often Englishmen. 
It must rather be that the lives and characters of these people have 
in them something peculiarly provocative, something which draws 
interest and leads men to take sides, 

In the case of Burns especially, the element of patriotism has 
tended to increase the violence of the discussion. Burns’s services 
in providing in his songs a not too articulate race with an outlet 
for their emotions have made of him a national idol. Gratitude 
and pride of race have combined to produce an unwillingness to 
face the facts of a far from immaculate career, and this in turn 
has invited the apostles of candor to expose these facts with a some- 
what distorted emphasis. The biographer of Burns today enters 
the field with his life in his hands. 

Professor Snyder, it may be said at once, has carried through 
his task without succumbing to its characteristic dangers. His 
book is based on exhaustive scholarship ; it is well documented, well 
arranged, well written; and the final estimate of the man and his 
work is eminently balanced and sane. With this book, Professor 
Ferguson’s edition of the letters, and a complete text of the poems, 
the future student of Burns is completely equipped. 

Owing to the recklessness or worse of some of the earlier biog- 
raphers, a considerable mass of legend has gathered round the 
poet, and there is a great temptation to waste time and paper on 
it. Professor Snyder has been courageous enough to treat most of 
this in summary fashion, indicating in few words its origin and 
lack of foundation, and so dismissing it. The reader will pay 
tribute to the sense of fairness and good judgment which this book 
conveys by finding himself disposed to take the author’s word for 
it that there need no more be said. For this relief, much thanks. 

Perhaps the most important contribution made to our knowledge 
of Burns’s life in the present volume is in the treatment of his 
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last years and of the cause of his death. Dr. Snyder had already 
discussed this matter in special articles; now when his new facts 
take their place in the total picture he convinces us that Burns’s 
last years were not those of a drunken wastrel, that he retained to 
the last a virile independence and self respect, and that he died, 
not from alcoholism as Currie, a fanatical teetotaler, had implied, 
but from a rheumatic endocarditis, the seeds of which were sown 
by over exertion before he had well emerged from boyhood. The 
importance of this is not confined to the refutation of a cruel 
slander, for the diagnosis explains much of the nervous moodiness 
and dejection from which the poet often suffered throughout his 
life. 

The impression of Burns’s personality gained from Dr. Snyder’s 
presentation differs curiously from that left by the reading of the 
Letters. Burns was proud of his epistolary style, and many of his 
letters were conscious exercises in fine writing. In spite of occa- 
sional simple and spontaneous utterances, the main bulk of Pro- 
fessor Ferguson’s volumes is in a prose which exhibits some of the 
worst characteristics of eighteenth-century style—labored, preten- 
tious, and self-conscious. Further, a great many of the letters 
remind us unpleasantly that they were written to people whom 
Burns regarded, in spite of his theoretical equalitarianism, as his 
social superiors. The result is that we carry away too strong a 
feeling of a kind of snobbishness. The Life corrects this. Brought 
face to face with his daily activities, his loves and hates, his 
strength and weakness, the reader realizes that these relations with 
great folk were but a fraction of his life and interests, and that the 
man was substantially frank and honest and stood on his own feet. 

Though the book is primarily a biography rather than a critical 
study of the poems, it closes with an admirable summing up of 
“ Burns the Poet,” which brings out in clear relief the qualities in 
his work which have made him the great figure he is. 

I think that Professor Snyder has accomplished his purpose and 
has produced what is likely to be for a long time to come the 
standard life of Burns. 

W. A. NEILSON 


Smith College 





The Life and Writings of Hugh Henry Brackenridge. By CLAUDE 
Mitton NEwLIn. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1932. Pp. viii + 328. $5.00. 


Appreciative sketches have long been available but this is the 
first full-length portrait of Brackenridge who, according to as com- 
petent a judge as Henry Adams, was “ perhaps the first, and not 
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far from being the best, of American humorists.” The neglect is 
more curious because Brackenridge possessed qualities that tempt a 
biographer and because he participated in historic events. After 
leaving Princeton, where he associated with Madison and Freneau, 
he taught for several years, served as a chaplain in Washington’s 
army, tried journalism, and finally turned to the law and politics 
in the frontier village of Pittsburgh to which he migrated in 1781. 
For him the frontier was a means of escaping from the able com- 
petition he would have been compelled to meet in the older section. 
His political career was soon launched but by supporting the new 
federal constitution and other measures unpopular with his frontier 
constituents he aroused sufficient hostility to keep him from elec- 
tive offices. Nevertheless he remained prominent in the community 
and was, in fact, a leader in the whiskey rebellion, the most excit- 
ing affair of his time and section. His leadership in it was 
involuntary, for he was caught at the head of the procession and 
could not escape as he frantically wished to do. This unpleasant 
experience and repeated political rebuffs did not destroy his sturdy 
faith in democracy or cause him to abandon his activity on behalf 
of the Republican party. In 1799 he was rewarded with an appoint- 
ment as a justice of the supreme court of Pennsylvania, a position 
he held until his death in 1816. 

Nothing in Brackenridge’s political career would make him re- 
membered. Had he confined his literary efforts to poetry the 
result would have been the same. The chief service his Hudibrastic 
verse performs is to prove again how poor the better American 
writing of the period was. But, fortunately, he also wrote Modern 
Chivalry, a humorous satire modelled after Don Quixote and the 
first back-country book. In it are recounted the adventures of a 
captain of militia, who speaks for Brackenridge, and of his ignorant 
Irish servant through whom the stupidities and pretensions of the 
frontier are ridiculed. Thus the Irish Sancho Panza is preferred 
by the people to his intelligent master as the proper person to 
represent them. In fact nearly all of Brackenridge’s experiences 
were reenacted in Modern Chivalry, which was expanded from time 
to time. The liveliness of the satire is no doubt due to the com- 
pensation it afforded Brackenridge for his timidity in action. The 
wit, the vigorous English, and the accuracy with which the fron- 
tier scene is reproduced combine to secure a permanent place for 
the book. 

In making this picture it is evident that Dr. Newlin conceived 
his function to be that of a photographer rather than that of an 
artist. The facts have been assiduously gathered from widely 
scattered sources and are clearly presented, but he is usually con- 
tent to let them speak for themselves. The desire to present all the 
facts probably accounts for the large number of quotations from 
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his verse which might well have been left in the oblivion mercifully 
supplied by Time. These regrets should not obscure the fact that 
this is a competent, scholarly treatment of a much neglected 
subject. 


W. Strutt Hour 
The Johns Hopkins University 





The American Notebooks of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Edited by 
RANDALL Stewart. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1932. Pp. xevi-+ 350. $5.00. 


It is not often that the appearance of a scholarly work has, prior 
to its review in a place like this, been called to the attention not 
only of scholars but of the general public by headlines in the daily 
press. But this excellent edition of Hawthorne’s American Note- 
books by Professor Stewart has had such genuine “news value” 
that part of the reviewer’s task has already been performed. Every- 
one is by this time informed of the scandalous treatment given her 
husband’s notebooks by Mrs. Hawthorne. The newspaper reporters 
have broadcast Professor Stewart’s disclosures regarding Mrs. Haw- 
thorne’s editorial liberties——how she corrected his grammar and 
tried to improve his diction; how she polished off his crude native 
phrases, and prudishly suppressed whatever offended her sense of 
decency or refinement; how she eliminated personal comments; 
and worst of all, how she seriously distorted the record of her hus- 
band’s own temperament and character by her omissions and 
changes. 

All of this disclosure has been incidental to Professor Stewart’s 
preparation of the first authentic text of the Notebooks given to 
the world. Lest anyone who reads these words conclude that Pro- 
fessor Stewart’s sole or chief aim has been to bring charges against 
Hawthorne’s wife, let me say that all of the matter that has pro- 
vided sensational interest for the daily press is confined to eight 
pages of the book. The reporters read the first chapter of the in- 
troduction and stopped ! 

This contribution to American literary scholarship would be of 
very high value, if Professor Stewart had done nothing more than 
provide an accurate text of the Notebooks; but all future students 
of Hawthorne will be even more deeply in his debt, for the service 
of the editor has not stopped with a scholarly text, but has included 
two other things for which even higher praise is due. First: he 
has made a thorough study of the process by which descriptions of 
real places and people and of actual events in Hawthorne’s life 
passed through the Notebooks into the novels and short stories. 
Some few instances of this transfer have of course been previously 
known, but the present study is a most thorough pursuit of the 
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subject. And in the second place Professor Stewart has provided 
an extremely instructive and helpful (and at times entertaining) 
annotation, not only of his own able introduction but of the entire 
text of the Notebooks. Cross-references to Emerson’s Journals, 
quotations from Hawthorne’s letters, published and unpublished, 
the identification of individuals not generally known,—all add to 
the value of this study. 

In connection with this annotation I have to express a slight 
feeling of annoyance at having been obliged to turn pages back 
and forth unnecessarily one thousand, one hundred and forty times. 
This inconvenience is caused by the fact that the notes are not 
given as footnotes but are concentrated in two sections of the book. 
This policy may have been determined by some economy-officer of 
the Yale Press and not by Professor Stewart; and the book is 
such a beautiful piece of work that one hesitates to find fault with 
anything about it; yet I cannot help wishing that the 461 notes 
concentrated in pages xc-xcvi had been spread as footnotes through 
the introduction, and that the 679 notes contained in pages 283- 
337 had been spread through the text of the Notebooks where they 
would be immediately accessible. 

Two sentences in the editor’s preface invite the reviewer to 
express a hope. Dr. Stewart remarks: “I have found the pub- 
lished versions of Hawthorne’s letters in many books to be inac- 
curate and wholly unreliable. I have also been able to quote from 
the manuscripts of a large number of letters which are unpub- 
lished, either wholly or in part.” The notes provided by Dr. 
Stewart are evidence of his extensive and detailed knowledge of 
Hawthorne’s correspondence, and invite the hope that we may some 
day soon have the pleasure and profit of seeing Hawthorne’s Letters 
presented, with the same scholarly care that the American Note- 
books have received. 


Cart J. WEBER 
Colby College 





! 


The Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough. Edited 
with an introductory study by Howarp Foster Lowry. 
London and New York: Oxford University Press, 1932. 
Pp. xii + 192. $2.50. 


The collection by Professor Lowry exceeds in importance any- 
thing hitherto published of Arnold’s correspondence: for it is 
addressed to the friend to whom the reserved poet most opened his 
heart, and belongs chiefly to the formative years before his mar- 
riage, years about which we have known least. The earliest of the 
fifty-six letters to Clough is of 1845, when Arnold was twenty-two. 
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and just out of Oxford; the latest is of 1862, the year of Clough’s 
death. Unfortunately only one of Clough’s responses has been 
preserved. 

These letters are not in themselves literature, like those of 
Arnold’s contemporaries Carlyle and Meredith. They are to the 
highest degree informal, and in the coterie speech of a Rugby- 
Oxford clique, as the manner of Clough’s letter makes doubly 
clear. Furthermore the intimacy of the correspondents permitted 
a short-hand of allusion and incompleted expression, which at times 
defies even Mr. Lowry’s editorial pertinacity. In addition to the 
background supplied by the fifty-three pages of excellent bio- 
graphical and critical introduction, and the very full and accurate 
notes, the reader will prosper in proportion to his knowledge of 
the works of Arnold and Clough and of the social history of 
Victorian England. For the chief theme of the correspondence is 
the art of poetry and its relation to the social situation of the mid- 
century. 

Arnold is striving to form a style and a philosophy of life, 
between which his temperamental need of unity demands a logical 
connection: “ Style is the saying in the best way what you have to 
say. The what you have to say depends upon your age.... 
More and more I feel that the difference between a mature and a 
youthful stage of the world compels the poetry of the former to 
use great plainness of speech as compared with that of the latter. 
. . . Modern poetry can only subsist by its contents: by becoming 
a complete magister vitae as the poetry of the ancients did: by 
including, as theirs did, religion with poetry, instead of existing as 
poetry only.” Hence the motivation of what otherwise might seem 
his unpardonable harshness towards Keats and Tennyson for fol- 
lowing the “false track” of Elizabethan ornateness, and towards 
Browning’s “confused multitudinousness.” Arnold set himself 
a gigantic task: “ The poet’s matter being the hitherto experience 
of the world, and his own, increases with every century. ... You 
may often hear my sinews cracking under the effort to unite 
matter.” Judging his own work by such a standard, he is to be 
excused for his bluntness regarding Clough’s manuscripts, and his 
insistence that his friend not lose himself in philosophical and 
moral puzzlement when his duty was to cut through to a consistent 
view and a course of action. The friendship came to a difficult 
moment in 1851, when Arnold felt it necessary for his intellectual 
hygiene to shut himself from the atmosphere of contemporary 
literary opinion, especially from the enthusiastic admirers of 
Clough’s Bothie. A break was avoided by absolute frankness on 
both sides; but thereafter Arnold did not have the same need of 
Clough, for his style and philosophy were formed, and marriage 
had supplied a closer confidant. “I am past thirty, and three 
parts iced over,” he wrote in 1853: the intimidating Arnold the 
world knew had put on full panoply. 
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The correspondence invites many speculations, some of which 
may be mentioned briefly. Little light is shed upon the identity 
of Marguerite, but there is ample evidence of Arnold’s rebellious 
youth, employing a racy and boisterous vocabulary. One advances 
perceptibly toward solution of the problems of his abandonment of 
poetry and of the failure of Clough’s promise. Everywhere is 
Arnold’s determination to face facts. “I am more and more con- 
vinced that the world tends to be more comfortable for the mass, 
and more uncomfortable for those of any natural gift or distinction 
—and it is well perhaps that it should be so—for hitherto the 
gifted have astonished and delighted the world, but not trained or 
inspired or in any real way changed it.” One marvels at the para- 
dox of the supercilious man of the world, the poet in the grand 
style for the cultivated few, who had the abnegation to write thus 
at thirty. 

Emery NEFF 

Columbia University 





The Paradiso of Dante Alighieri. With a translation into English 
triple rhyme and a brief introduction by Grorrrey L, 
BICKERSTETH. Cambridge: University Press; New York: 
Macmillan, 1932. Pp. xxxiii+ 299. $3.75. 


Mr. Bickersteth’s volume prints on opposite pages the Italian 


text of the Paradiso and his terza rima translation of it. In his 
Introduction, in which he discusses with acuteness and sound 
judgment the problem of translating the Commedia, he declares the 
necessity for more carefully imitating the original in certain vital 
matters than has been the custom of most translators, especially in 
the exact movement of Dante’s rhythmical periods and in his prac- 
tice of making the rhyme fall on important words. These are 
indeed matters deserving attention; but the emphasis with which 
they are stressed is perhaps inadvisable. For at every turn a trans- 
lator is confronted by a number of conflicting considerations, by a 
number of effects which all clamor for reproduction yet cannot all 
be reproduced ; and if he has a fixed rule in favor of some of them 
instead of determining in each passage those of paramount im- 
portance there, his translation is likely to suffer. 

But whether too uncompromising in theory or not, Mr. Bicker- 
steth has produced an admirable translation. One naturally com- 
pares it with the two best previous renderings of the Paradiso; 
it is clearly superior, as a whole, to Mr. Anderson’s in terza rima 
and to Mr. Fletcher’s in modified tercets. In passages of especial 
beauty, Mr. Anderson’s lines are usually more poetic; Mr. Bicker- 
steth does not come even near Mr. Anderson’s occasional inspired 
work (e.g. most of xxxi), and Mr. Grandgent’s fine fragment of 
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the close of the poem is also rather beyond him; but of all English 
versions of this cantica, Mr. Bickersteth’s has the highest and most 
consistently maintained average of excellence. 

Ignoring the contrary mass-verdict of six centuries of readers, 
Mr. Bickersteth categorically states as a fact, and not merely as his 
dissenting opinion, that the Paradiso is the greatest of the three 
divisions of the Commedia; he denies that its didactic passages are 
poetically a defect, and says that “every problem—theological, 
metaphysical, moral, or scientific—raised by Dante is as much a 
living problem at the present time as it was in his own day,” 
though one gets no further than the second canto before encounter- 
ing a naive discussion of the cause of the spots on the moon! Mr. 
Bickersteth is evidently a Dante cultist, yet we are thereby the 
gainers in that his unmeasured admiration of the Paradiso led 
him to select it for translation; it has been put into English less 
often than the other parts of the Divine Comedy, and hence this 
excellent version is especially welcome. 


Lacy LOcKERT 
Nashville, Tennessee 





BRIEF MENTION 


The Memoirs of Sir Robert Sibbald. Edited, with an introduction 
and a refutation of the charge against Sir Robert Sibbald of forging 
Ben Jonson’s Conversations. By F. P. Herr. [New York and] 
London: Oxford University Press, 1932. Pp. vi+ 107. $3.00. 
When Boswell described Sibbald’s Memoirs as “ calmly ” entertain- 
ing, he was not underestimating its appeal. For a gentleman who 
knew many of the leading figures of his day (including friends of 
John Dryden), Sibbald contrived to be vexingly uninformative. 
But perhaps the very plainness and simple honesty which show 
through the narrative are the author’s best vindication from the 
charge of forgery. With Mr. Hett’s work we may consider the 
accusations against Sibbald as definitely disposed of—though some 
doubts concerning the reliability of the Conversations still remain. 
Simpson had already demolished the accusations in his admirable 
article, “'The Genuineness of the Drummond ‘ Conversations ’ ”’, but 
the picture of Sibbald as it emerges from the Memoirs would aid in 
settling the controversy if further evidence were demanded. 

The work of editing is carefully done, and the book is very 
attractively printed. We wonder, however, whether it was advisable 
to devote thirty-two pages of a slender volume to the Refutation, to 
matters most of which had been effectively and concisely treated in 
Mr. Simpson’s essay. To have covered the argument by summariz- 
ing this essay would have made for brevity; it would also have 
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cleared up certain minor points which Mr. Hett leaves unexplained, 
such as the reason why a few items in the Conversations appear 
elsewhere in Drummond’s writings. It would seem that the pur- 
pose of the work could have been achieved in a smaller and less ex- 
pensive volume. Parts of the Memoirs are not without general 
interest. Occurring in the same year as Dryden’s, Sibbald’s con- 
version to Catholicism, so clearly sincere and uninspired by mer- 
cenary motives, may help us to understand the naturalness and 
honesty of Dryden’s change in religion. 


EDWARD NILES HOOKER 
The Johns Hopkins University 





Francis Lenton, Queen’s Poet. By Leora SNIDER WILLIs. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. Pp. 98. 
This study of a seventeenth-century minor poet—and, according to 
Oldys, “a wretched one God wot ”—falls into the common error 
of overvaluing its subject. When Mrs. Willis remarks (p. 57), 
“ Lenton’s Characterismi, although a prose composition, ironically 
enough is the poet’s best work,” she is making a saner approach 
than in her passing consideration (p. 40) of the extent to which The 
Young Gallants Whirligig reaches the “ lyric cry.” 

The dissertation includes an account of Lenton’s life and times, 
a discussion of his works, with a bibliography, and a modernized 
reprint of Characterismi. Partly because there are so few records 
of Lenton’s life, the biographical essay depends for many details 
upon a too literal reading of The Young Gallants Whirligig as 
autobiography. Mrs. Willis ignores the discrepancy, pointed out in 
the DNB., between the record of Lenton’s death, May, 12, 1642, 
and his commendatory verses in Lucasta, 1649. Her style is 
marred by such sentences as “ Lenten’s is [sic] the experiences in 
the same life of the gallant above” (p. 24). Judicious annotation 
of some interesting allusions in the reprint of Characterismi would 
be a welcome substitute for the summaries of textbook material 
included in the essay without discrimination (e. g., pp. 14 ff., 37-38, 
51). Phrases like “A painted Icsabell” (p. 78) and “ Fortuna 
sauet Patuous” (p. 82) call for correction and a footnote, par- 
ticularly in a modernized reprint. 

The least excusable fault of this dissertation is its general care- 
lessness in method. A check with the Huntington copies shows 
that the bibliography, which could be recorded scientifically in the 
space devoted to it, is not consistent even in the style adopted. 
There are four errors (one the omission of an entire line) in a 
single quotation from the Innes of Court Anagrammatist (p. 43), 
and throughout the dissertation misprints are all too numerous. 


ERNEST A. STRATHMANN 
Pomona College 
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A Poetical Rhapsody, 1602-1621. Edited by HypER Epwarp 
Rouiins. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932. Pp. 
xii-+ 331. $4.00. This volume, which contains a textual and 
critical introduction and notes, completes Professor Rollins’s edi- 
tion of Davison’s important anthology. Since it joins a long row 
of definitive editions on Mr. Rollins’s five-foot shelf, there is no 
need of saying that it displays, like its predecessors, incomparable 
learning, industry, and accuracy. One can only hope that Mr. 
Rollins will remain a sufficiently happy and energetic warrior to 
re-edit, with the same final authority, a great deal more Elizabethan 
poetry which we still must read by the dubious light of such 
worthies as Grosart. The chief problem in A Poetical Rhapsody 
concerns the eighty-one poems credited, in Davison’s manuscript 
lists, to “ A. W.” While earlier editors and some recent scholars 
have taken “ A. W.” to be the initials of some individual poet, Mr. 
Rollins makes out a full and plausible argument for the sugges- 
tion offered by W. J. Linton in 1882, that the initials stand for 
“ Anonymous Writer” or “ Anonymous Writers.” At any rate 
those who think otherwise may exclaim (with Denham’s Trojans) : 
“Darkness our Guide, Despair our Leader was.” 


DOUGLAS BUSH 
University of Minnesota 





A Shakespeare Handbook. By RayMonp MacpoNnaLp ALDEN. 
Revised and enlarged by Oscar JAMES CAMPBELL. New York: 
Crofts, 1932. Pp. xvi-+ 302. $1.50. Le secret de Shakespeare, 
Les Sonnets. By EpmMonp L’Hommepé. Paris: Henri Didier, 
1932. 230 pp. Fr. 15. In this new edition of the late Pro- 
fessor Alden’s handbook, besides some revision and rearrange- 
ment, there are additional chapters on “ England in Shakespeare’s 
Day,” “ Shakespeare’s Dramatic Career,” “ Elizabethan Theatres,” 
“ Elizabethan Dramatic Companies,” and “ Shakespeare’s Text.” 
Though they are sometimes shaky in their dates (editions of 
Hakluyt in 1582 and 1587 and of Polyolbion in 1617 come as 
news), and some obvious misprints in the earlier edition still stand 
(“ But here me this,” p. 100; “ Nor near no farther off,” p. 101), 
in this ampler form the book should better serve the purpose for 
which it is intended. 

M. L’Hommedé’s book contains a new reading of the riddle of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, a rendering of them in French, apparently 
original, and a reordering of the series according to the author’s 
divinations. Here Essex is the fair friend and Marlowe the rival 
poet; Shakespeare’s fault is a liaison with Lady Rich, which, re- 
vealed to Essex by Greene’s jealousy, brings about the estrangement 
of patron and poet. For this hypothesis the author offers no 
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corroborative evidence whatsoever; he has simply evolved it, in 
D. H. Lawrence’s phrase, from the bowels of his own comprehen- 
sion and presents it with an ingenuousness that utterly disarms 
criticism. 
M. A. SHAABER 
University of Pennsylvania 





Literary Friendships in the Age of Wordsworth. Selected and 
edited by R. C. Batp. New York: Macmillan, 1932. Pp. xxiv + 
284. $1.75. (The Cambridge Anthologies.) It was an excellent 
idea to gather into a pleasant, handy volume what the principal 
writers of the early nineteenth century said about one another. Some 
of these descriptions and comments are none too well known, some 
almost everyone has forgotten, and the greater part the average 
reader has not read and does not know where to find. The book 
makes interesting reading and will be useful for college courses. 
Nearly all the selections are prose, and wisely so; as it is, some of 
the verse, Coleridge’s Dejection, his lines to Wordsworth on hear- 
ing The Prelude, and the stanzas from the Adonais, might well 
have given place to extracts from the minor writers of the period— 
even Trelawney’s vivid and illuminating descriptions are omitted. 


R. D. H. 





George Moore: “A Disciple of Walter Pater.’ A University of 
Pennsylvania Thesis in English. By Rosert Porter SECHLER. 
Philadelphia: 1931. Pp. 158. This work, with all the marks of 
haste upon it, leaves a great deal to be desired equally in content and 
in form. The author segregates elements in the writings of Moore 
similar to certain features in Pater, and concludes that they are 
derived from Pater’s influence. Needless to say, Moore’s mind was 
not so simple as this implies; the genesis of his ideas was far more 
complex. A wider acquaintance with the period and a more candid 
reading of Moore would have prevented many of the deficiencies 
apparent in this study, which deprive it of any considerable value. 


EDWARD NILES HOOKER 
The Johns Hopkins University 





Harrington and the Jews. By 8S. B. Litszcren. Bulletin de 
la Société royale des Lettres de Lund 1931-1932. Iv. 28 pp. This 
brief study points out some political implications of the ingenuous 
proposal of the author of Oceana to settle a colony of Jews in Ire- 
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land and the evidence it affords of the growth of the idea of tolera- 
tion in his time. It also discusses the influence of Jewish oral 
traditions on English political thought during the Commonwealth, 
though to Harrington and most of his contemporaries, Milton in- 
cluded, these traditions were known only remotely and imperfectly. 


M. A. SHAABER 
University of Pennsylvania 





Fifth Supplement to a Manual of the Writings in Middle Eng- 
lish, by J. E. Wetts. New Haven: 1932. Pp. 1337-1432. $1.50. 
The present supplement brings the Manual up to July, 1932. It 
follows, of course, the scheme familiar to users of the Manual itself 
and the four previous supplements, and it goes without saying that 
the standard of accuracy and thoroughness set by the author’s 
earlier work is here maintained. Wells’s Manual is one of the chief 
ornaments of American anglistic scholarship, and it is good to 
know that so fundamental a bibliographical work is so regularly 
brought up to date. The author is to be congratulated once again 
on his fine achievement. 

K. M. 





The Pearl, edited by Members of the Chaucer Course in Bowdoin 
College. Boston: 1932. Pp. x-+ 84. $1.50. This edition, pre- 
pared by Professor Stanley P. Chase and eight of his students, is 
designed to meet the needs of would-be readers and students of 
the poem who are not, and perhaps do not intend to become, spe- 
cialists in Middle English, but who nevertheless wish to learn to 
know the work as the poet wrote it, not in a Modern-English trans- 
lation. The editors have made a good job of it. The Bowdoin edi- 
tion of the Pearl does with success what it was meant to do, and 
ought to make better known to the laity one of the masterpieces of 
14th century English literature. 

K. M. 





The Pearl, rendered in Modern Verse with an introductory Essay 
by STANLEY PERKINS CHASE. New York: 1932. Pp. lxiv + 110. 
$2.50. Professor Chase here gives us a judicious summary of 
critical opinion and a most happy translation. The volume is 
beautifully printed and attractively bound. Translator, publishers 
and public alike are to be congratulated on this excellent pro- 
duction. 

K. M. 
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(Nord). Gram. et lexique. Paris: Droz, 
1933. 316 pp. 

Curtius, E. R.—Balzac, trad. par H. Jour- 
dan, 1933. 440 pp. Fr. 30. 

Desonay, F.—Villon. Paris: Droz, 1933. 
200 pp. Fr. 15. 

Fondane, B.—Rimbaud le Voyou. Paris: 
Denoél et Steele, 1931. 256 pp. Fr. 15. 

Fontenelle——De l’origine des fables, éd. 
crit. par J.-R. Carré. Paris: Alcan, 1932. 
107 pp. Fr. 20. 

Fuchs, M.—La Vie théatrale en province 
au XVIIIes.T. I. Paris: Droz, 1933. 240 pp. 
Fr. 40. ~ 


Gastard, J.—Chateaubriand, la jeunesse 
de René en Bretagne. Paris: Larcher, 1933. 
340 pp. Fr. 18. 


Giacomin, V.—II] pensiero filosofico di Car- 
tesio. Milano: Ediz. “La prora,” 1933. 
175 pp. L. 10. 

Giraud, V.—La Vie tragique de Lamen- 
nais. Paris: Alean, 1933. 188 pp. Fr. 15. 

Gregh, F.—L’Cuvre de V. Hugo. Paris: 
Flammarion, 1933. 536 pp. Fr. 30. 

Grosclaude, P.— J.-J. Rousseau 4 Lyon. 
Paris: Alcan, 1933. 128 pp. Fr. 20. 

Gui de Warewic, roman du XIIle s., éd. A, 
Ewert. T. I. Paris: Champion, 1932. xxxvi 
+ 207 pp. Fr. 16.50. (Classiques fr. du 
m. 4.) 

Hugo, V.—Les Chatiments, éd. crit. par P. 
Berret. II. Paris: Hachette, 1932. 409 pp. 


Lachévre, F.—La premiére Utopie fr. Le 
Royaume d’Antangil. Paris: La Con- 
naissance, 1933. xxviii + 162 pp. 


Leroy, M.—Taine. Paris: Rieder, 1933. 
224 pp. Fr. 15. 


Loukovitch, K.—L’Evolution de la tragédie 
religieuse classique en France. Paris: 
Droz, 1933. xii + 471 pp. 


Luc et Bertrand.—La Pensée fr. et euro- 
péenne des Origines & la Renaissance. Paris: 
Delagrave, 1933. 320 pp. Fr. 20. 


Martineau, R.—Léon Bloy et la femme 
pauvre. Paris: Mercure de Fr., 1933. 208 
pp. Fr. 12. 

Méléra, M.-Y.—Rimbaud. Paris: Firmin- 
Didot, 1933. 200 pp. Fr. 5. 


Mérimée, Pr.—Lettres 4 la Comtesse de 
Boigne. Paris: Plon, 1933. xxii + 303 pp, 
Etudes de litt. russe. Paris: Cham- 

pion, 1933. 607 pp. Fr. 120. 


Monaghan, F.—French Travellers in the 
U. S., 1765-1932. <A bibliography. New 
York: Public Library, 1933. xxii + 114 pp, 
$1.00. 

Muralt, B. L. de.—Lettres sur les Anglois 
et les Francois et sur les voiages (1728), 
éd. Ch. Gould, Ch. Oldham. Paris: Champion, 
1933. 384 pp. (Bibl. de la RLC.) 

Nasalli Rocca, S.—Giuseppe De Maistre 
nei suoi scritti. Torino: F.lli Bocca, 1933, 
xvi + 328 pp. L. 20. (Biblioteca storica 
contemporanea, no. 15.) 

Orr, John.— French the Third Classic. 
London: Oliver and Boyd, 1933. 31 pp. 1s. 

Pope, F. R. — Nature in the work of 
Camille Lemonnier. New York: Columbia 
Univ., 1933. xii + 148 pp. (Belgian Series, 
Inst. of Fr. Studies.) 

Racine. — Andromaque, éd. Léon Beck. 
Paris: Delagrave, 1933. 125 pp. 

Raymond, M.—De Baudelaire au Surréal- 
isme. Paris: Corréa, 1933. 420 pp. Fr. 26. 

Schilperoort, G—Le Commercant dans la 
litt. fr. du moyen 4ge. Paris: Nizet et 
Bastard, 1933. xi+ 158 pp. Fr. 50. 

Sénéchal, Ch.—Les Grands courants de la 
litt. fr. contemp. Paris: Malfére, 1933. 
450 pp. Fr. 24. 

Thomas, Jean.—L’Humanisme de Diderot. 
Paris: Belles Lettres, 1932. 185 pp. _ (Etudes 
fr.) 

Vigny.—Euvres complétes. Corresp. 
(1816-35), éd. F. Baldensperger. Paris: 
Conard, 1933. xviii + 429 pp. Fr. 40. 

Zdanowicz, C. D. (ed.)—Four Fr. Comedies 
of the Eighteenth Century (Turcaret, Jeu de 
Vamour, Philosophe sans le savoir, Barbier 
de Séville). New York: Scribner, 1933. 
xxxiv + 488 pp. $1.00. 


ITALIAN 


Alighieri, Dante.— La Divina Commedia. 
Con la vita di Dante di Niccold Tommaseo, 
con note del Tommaseo e d’altri_illustri 
commentatori, a cura di E. Fabietti 
Milano-Sesto San Giovanni: A. Barion, 1933. 
653 pp. L. 4. 

—La Divina Commedia. Edited and 
annotated by C. H. Grandgent. Revised 
edition. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1933. 
xlii + 1003 pp. $3.60. . 

Arcoleo, G.—Le opere. II: Uomini ¢ 
tempi. Con prefazione di G. Paulucci di 
Calboli Barone e A. Casulli. Milano-Verona: 
A. Mondadori, 1932. xxxi + 292 pp. L. 28 

Barbi, M.—Dante: vita, opere e fortuna. 
Con due saggi su Francesca e Farinate. 
Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1933. 270 pp. L. 10. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


1934 





Bernardino da Siena, Santo.—I sermoni 
latini: principali festivita dell’anno. A cura 
di D. Pacetti. Siena: E. Cantagalli, 1932. 
xxxvi + 229 pp. L. 16. (I classici cristiani, 
no, 34-35.) 

Bevilacqua, E.—Vincenzo Monti. La vita, 
Yopera, i tempi. Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 
1928. 243 pp. L. 5. 

Boffito, G.—Scrittori barnabiti o della 
congregazione dei chierici regolari di San 
Paolo; 1533-1933. Biografia, bibliografia, 
ieonografia. F-M. Firenze: L. 8. Olschki, 
1933. 633 pp. 

Bussani, I.— Il] romanzo cavalleresco in 
luigi Pulci. Torino: F.lli Bocca, 1933. vi 
+207 pp. L. 12. (Piccola biblioteca di 
scienze moderne, no. 407.) 

Campagnoli, A.—Alessandria intellettuale. 
Bologna: Officine graf. combattenti, 1932. 
4to., 319 pp. 

Chiappini, F.—Vocabolario romanesco. Edi- 
tine postuma della schede a cura di B. 
Migliorini. Roma: “Leonardo da Vinci,” 
1933. xxvi-+ 342 pp. L. 30. (Istituto di 
studi romani.) 


Crescini, V.—Romanica fragmenta. Scritti 
seelti dall’autore, pubblicati a cura dell’Uni- 
versita di Padova, del reale Istituto veneto, 
dei colleghi, amici e discepoli. Torino: G. 
Chiantore, 1932. xxvii + 606 pp. L. 100. 

Croce, B.—Conversazioni critiche. Serie 
terza e quarta. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 
1932. 2 vols., 409, 397 pp. (Scritti di storia 
letteraria e politica, no. 25-26.) 

De Gregori, L.—La stampa a Roma nel 
secolo XV. Mostra di edizioni romane nella 
r. Biblioteca Casanatense, aprile-maggio 
1933. Roma: Tip. Cuggiani, 1933. 29 pp. 
(Istituto di studi romani.) 

_ De’ Medici, Lorenzo.—Poesie. 
introduttivo di Giosué Carducci. Firenze: 
G. Barbéra, 1932. Ixxii+ 471 pp. L. 6. 


De Rubertis, A—Gioberti e la Toscana. 
Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1933. 270 pp. L. 
20. _ (Studi e documenti di storia del ri- 
sorgimento, no. 10.) 


Di Benedetto, S.— Storia e folklore di 
. Spoleto: Tip. dell’ Umbria, 1933. 

pp. j 
Di Carlo Seregni, Elena.—Un romanziere 
¢ biologo inglese, amico dell’Italia: Samuel 
Butler, 1835-1902. Con prefazione di G. 
Gallavresi. Milano: S. a. ediz. “ Athena,” 
1933. 211 pp. L. 10. 

_D’0vidio, F. — Versificazione romanza. 
Napoli: A. Guida, 1932. viii + 335 pp. L. 20. 
(Opere, TX, 3.) 

Fogazzaro, Antonio. — II Santo. Milano- 
Verona: A. Mondadori, 1931. 470 pp. (Tutte 
le opere di Antonio Fogazzaro, no. 7.) 


Foscolo, Ugo.—Poesie e prose. A cura 
di G. Rispoli. San Casciano Pesa: Soc. edit. 


Con saggio 





toscana, 1933. xxiv +450 pp. (Biblioteca 
classica popolare italiana e straniera.) 

—— Ultime lettere di Jacopo Ortis. Pre- 
messe le considerazioni morali scritte nel 
1817 da Giovita Scalvini. Firenze: F. Le 
Monnier, 1932. xxx + 154 pp. L. 4. 


Garibaldi, Giuseppe—Le memorie: nella 
redazione definitiva del 1872, a cura della 
Reale Commissione. Bologna-Rocca_ S. 
Casciano: L. Cappelli, 1932. 670 pp. L. 10. 
(Edizione nazionale degli scritti, no. 2.) 

Gianella, A. M. — Piccola storia delle 
maschere italiane. Quadri a colori di A. 
Collino. Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1932. 
88 pp. 

Goldoni, Carlo—Commedie scelte pubbli- 
cate per cura di R. Nocchi. Un curioso acci- 
dente; Terenzio; Le baruffe chiozotte; La 
bottega del caffé; La locandiera; Il burbero 
benefico; I rusteghi. Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 
1933. xxxi+ 486 pp. L. 7.50. 

——II bugiardo; commedia in tre atti. 
Introduzione e note di G. Parisi. Milano: 
L. Trevisini, 1933. 108 pp. L. 4. 


Hauvette, H.—La “ morte vivante.” Etude 
de littérature comparée. Paris: Boivin et 
Cie., 1933. vi-+ 216 pp. Fr. 15. (Biblio- 
théque de la Revue des cours et conférences.) 

Knease, T. M.—An Italian Word List 
from Literary Sources. Compiled by —. 
Toronto, Can.: The University of Toronto 
Press, 1933. 70 pp. $1.00. 


Li Gotti, E—G. Berchet. La letteratura 
e la politica del risorgimento nazionale: 
1783-1851. Firenze: “La nuova Italia,” 
1933. 564 pp. L. 26.  (Storici antichi e 
moderni.) 

Lombardi Satriani, R.—Canti popolari 
calabresi, a cura di—. Napoli: E. De Simone, 
1933. xvi+ 406 pp. L. 20. (Biblioteca 
delle tradizioni popolari calabresi, IV.) 


Lo Parco, F. — Un viaggio attraverso 
l’Irpinia compiuto da P. P. Parzanese nel- 
lagosto del 1835. Con saggio illustrativo, 
note storiche, filologiche, artistiche, alla 
narrazione e ad altri scritti inediti del poeta 
e ventidue incisioni fuori testo. Avellino: 
Pergola, 1933. 92 pp. L. 12. (Societa 
storica irpina, collana di studi regionali, 
no. 2.) 


Mariotti, M.—Intervista con Torquato 
Tasso. Saggio su JTEroico nella “ Ge- 
rusalemme liberata.” Vercelli: R. Vercellino, 
1929. 240 pp. 

Maturi, S—Bruno e Hegel. A cura di A. 
Guzzo. Firenze: A. Vallecchi, 1926. li+ 
95 pp. L. 8. (Il pensiero moderno, no. 20.) 

Mazzini, Giuseppe.—Epistolario. Volume 
XXXVI. Imola: P. Galeati, 1932. vi+ 
389 pp. (Edizione nazionale degli scritti 
editi ed inediti di G. Mazzini, LXT.) 

Scritti politici editi ed inediti. 
lume XXI. Imola: P. Galeati, 1932. 


Vo- 
liv + 
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420 pp. (Edizione nazionale degli scritti 
editi ed inediti di G. Mazzini, LXII.) 

Metastasio, Pietro.—Didone abbandonata. 
Con introduzione e note di G. Raya. Milano: 
A. Vallardi, 1933. 138 pp. L. 3.50. (I 
grandi scrittori.) 

Montagna, G.— La poesia di Cecco An- 
giolieri. Pavia: Ist. pavese arti graf., 1933. 
196 pp. L. 12. 

Papini, Giovanni.—TII sacco dell’orco. Pre- 
fazione di E. Allodoli. Firenze: A. Vallecchi, 
1933. 281 pp. L. 3. (Biblioteca Vallecchi, 
no. 39.) 

Parini, Giuseppe.—I1 Giorno, con il dialogo 
“Della nobilta ” e odi scelte. Commento di 
G. Dominici. Torino: Societa edit. inter- 
nazionale, 1933. 300 pp. L. 7. (Serittori 
italiani commentati per le scuole.) 

Pastorello, Ester.— Bibliografia storico- 
analitica dell’arte della stampa in Venezia. 
Venezia: La r. Deputazione di storia patria 
per le Venezie, 1933. 331 pp. (Miscellanea 
di studi e memorie, no. 1.) 

Pellico, Silvio—Le mie prigioni. Milano- 
Sesto San Giovanni: A. Barion, 1933. 191 
pp. L. 2. 

Primicerio, Elena.— Amadigi e la bella 
Oriana. Racconto cavalleresco. Torino: G. 
B. Paravia e C., 1932. ix+ 153 pp. L. 9. 
(Miti, storie, leggende.) 

Ragguaglio, Il, dell’attivita culturale e 
letteraria dei cattolici in Italia. 1933, quarto 
anno. Milano: Ediz. “ Ragguaglio,” 1933. 
xiii + 290 pp. L. 7. 

Rovida, G.—Dal “ Novellino ” a D’Annunzio. 
Novelle italiane d’ogni secolo scelte e an- 
notate da —. Catania: Casa edit. “ Etna,” 
1933. 139 pp. L. 3.50. (“ Saturnia ”: collana 
di classici italiani per le scuole, no. 1.) 

Savonarola, Girolamo.—Le lettere; ora 
per la prima volta raccolte e a miglior 
lezione ridotte da R. Ridolfi. Firenze: L. 8. 
Olschki, 1933. 4to., exciii + 272 pp. L. 150. 

Schloss, Carlotta.—Dante e il suo secondo 
amore. Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1928. 314 
pp. L. 30. 

Serafino, Giuseppina Maria.—Le donne del- 
VOrlando Furioso. Palermo: Ediz. “Tl 
popolo di Sicilia,” 1933. 107 pp. L. 8. 


Tasso, Torquato.—La Gerusalemme libe- 
rata. Con prefazione e note di G. Stiavelli. 
Milano: A. Barion, 1933. 543 pp. L. 4. 


Vianello, C. A—La giovinezza di Parini, 
Verri e Beccaria. Con scritti, documenti e 
ritratti inediti. Milano: Baldini e Castoldi, 
1933. 328 pp. 

Zambarelli, L.—Il servo di Dio Giulio 
Salvadori. Roma: Cattedra e Bibliot. 
Francescana, 1932. 45 pp. 

Zecchini, A——Carducci e D’Annunzio nella 
mia terra. Prefazione di A. Sorbelli. Faenza: 
F.lli Lega, 1933. xv +197 pp. L. 16. 





SPANISH 


Acevedo, B. y M. Fernandez.—Vocabulario 
del bable de occidente. Madrid: Centro de 
Estudios Histéricos, 1932. xii + 242 pp, 
VI lims. 10 ptas. (Archivo de tradiciones 
populares, III.) 

Alcantara, San Pedro de.—Tratado de la 
oracién y la meditacién. Madrid: G. del 
Amo, 1933. 380 pp. 3 ptas. 

Alfonso, J—Azorin. Valencia: Cuadernos 
de Cultura, 1933. 46 pp. 0.60 ptas. 

Balseiro, J. A. — Novelistas espaiioles 
modernos. New York: Macmillan, 1933. 
xxi + 476 pp. : 

Barja, C.—Libros y autores modernos, 
Edicién revisada y completada. Los Angeles: 
Campbell’s Book Store, 1933. viii + 446 pp. 
$2.25. 

Bean, M. E.—Handbook of Spanish-Eng- 
lish and English-Spanish legal words and 
phrases. New York: Appleton, 1933. 257 pp. 
$2.50. 

Gates, E. J—The metaphors of Luis de 
Gongora. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1933. 190 pp. 

Gutiérrez Gamero, E.— El ocaso de un 
siglo (Memorias). Barcelona: Editorial 
Juventud, 1932. 5 ptas. 

Hemingway, E.—Death in the afternoon. 
New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 517 pp. 
$3.50. 

Jiménez, T. R.—Platero y yo. Nueva edi- 
cién. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1933. 144 pp. 
3.50 ptas. 

Julia Martinez, E.—La amistad éntre 
Quevedo y Adam de la Parra. Madrid: 
(s. i), 1932. 

Los poetas vivos de Costa Rica.—Coleccién 
de A. J. Echevarria. Saw José, C. R.: Imp. 
Alsina, 1933. 

Lozoya, Marqués de.—El cronista D. 
Pedro Lépez de Ayala y la historiograffa 
portuguesa. Madrid: Tip. de Archivos, 1933, 

Reparaz, G. de——Historia de la coloniza- 
cién. Tomo I. Barcelona: Edit. Labor, 1932. 
468 pp. 9.50 ptas. 

Répide, P. de.—Isabel IT, reina de Espafia. 
Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1932. 5 ptas. 

Rodriguez, Marin, F.— Coser y cantar. 
Apuntes para una figura de mujer. Sevilla: 
M. Carmona, 1933. 193 pp. 5 ptas. 

Documentos referentes a Mateo Ale- 
main y a sus deudos mas cercanos. Madrid: 
Tip. de Archivos, 1933. 55 pp. 3 ptas. 

Romano, J.—Pedro Antonio de Alarcén, 
el novelista romdntico. Madrid: Espasa 
Calpe, 1933. 216 pp. 5 ptas. 

Willis, R. S. Jr.—The relationship of the 
Spanish Libro de Alexandre to the Ales 
andreis of Gautier Chatillon. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1934. 
94 pp. 


xiv 
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HEATH GERMAN READINGS, Sc phnsceast Ia seliedion. ‘similar in 
both content and purpose to the earlier volume, but. with different 
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TO BE PUBLISHED IN FEBRUARY. 


VOLTAIRE: CANDIDE 


Edited by Grorce R. Havens, Ohio State University. 


A noteworthy contribution to the list of edited texts in Atbetica. 
Professor Havens. has. written an Introduction that 
history of CANDIDE, an introduction which will give any. student, 
elementary or most advanced, valuable information and_new light. | 


and will be found entirely satisfactory, The notes will. explain any 


students. A vocabulary is included. 
Probable Price, $1.00. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Franco 48 
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on Voltaire’s masterpiece. The text, has been abridged very little 4 : 
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